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For the Companion. 
LOSING TODDLES. 
By Theodora R. Jenness. 

“Please, ma’am, there’s eight of 
us what the hurricane’s blowed 
whichways. Pappy’s leg is hurt, 
and Toddles can’t be found. The 
cabin was all tore down; but I’ve 
built a new one, and have come to 
borrow your tan pup to help hunt 
up Toddles. Ireckon Tan can nose 
him out, if he haint been lifted to the 
clouds, or carried elsewhere out 0’ 
the land o’ the livin’.’’ 

Spite of the desolation that sur- 
rounded me, and the disconsolation 
of the little man who stood before 
me, I could scarcely restrain a smile 
at Bob’s remark. His faith in Tan’s 
ability to ‘“‘nose out’’ anything be- 
low the clouds coincided with my 
own opinion of that remarkable an- 
imal; but that Bob Beswick, a slen- 
der little fellow of thirteen, had 
built a new cabin to replace the old 
one which the awful hurricane our 
town had suffered from had swept 
away, seemed funnily improbable. 

However, seeing Bob’s deep trou- 
ble, I inquired concerning Toddle’s 
disappearance and the accident 
which had befallen Mr. Beswick. 

“Toddles was asleep in the clothes-basket when 
the tornado struck,” said Bob. ‘Mammy! 
grabbed the babies,—there’s twins, you know,— 
but there wasn’t anybody stout enough to ketch 
Toddles. Pap and I were ridin’ home from the 
timber. The wind lifted me plumb over the | 
hedge, and set me in a pig-wallow, and drove | 
the horses into a ravine, and tipped the wagon | 
over on to pappy. When the storm let up, I | 


| spread, and the entire neighborhood 


combined to search for him; but 
what had become of Toddles re- 
mained a mystery which none could =‘ 
solve. 

The distress of the whole family 
was great, but Bob was nearly wild 
with grief. When the search had 
been abandoned by ail others he con- 


heard him hollerin’, and went and kelped him | tinued it, refusing to believe that Toddles had 
out, and found his ieg was mashed. I took him | been blown into the river that ran not far away, 
home in the wagon, and when we got there the | or buried beneath some mass of trees beaten 





cabin was blowed away, and mammy and the | 
children scattered whichways. But they're all! 


together now ‘ceptin’ Toddles, and we've hunted | rented, the Beswick family moved farther West, | 


high and low, but can’t find any trace of him.” 


down by the tornado. 
After the loss of the cabin, which they had but 


hoping to improve their fortune by pre-empting 





LOSING TODDLES. 


in a balloon, chasing a tornado, which he pic- 
tured as a huge hideous bird, upon whose wings 
was Toddles, stretching out his arms and crying, 
“Bobo! Oh, my Bobo!” 

Not until the poor boy’s strength was utterly 
| exhausted did he sink again to quiet slumber, to 


The Beswicks were our nearest neighbors. | wild land in the valley of the Solomon. At our| waken in the morning with no remembrance of 


Bob had frequently served as shepherd boy upon | 
our sheep range, and a faithful little fellow we 
had found him at all times, 

Toddles, a winsome child of three years, was 
the very idol of Bob’s soul. Since the advent of | 
the twins, Bob had taken almost the entire care 
of Toddles, often keeping him whole days upon | 
the prairie, amusing him by gathering flowers, 
and searching out the haunts of curious birds 
and animals. 

But little rain fell during the tornado that 
burst upon us in the noontime of that perfect 
summer day, driving herds before it, devastating | 
crops, and levelling houses, barns and corn-cribs 
in its course. It seemed a fever breath of nat- 
ure, like the fatal jochu that sweeps the desert | 
from the heart of Africa. 

Our own house had been unroofed, our crops | 
laid low, our flock scattered to the four winds; 
but no precious baby had been snatched away | 


urgent request, Bob remained to take the place 
of Bartholomew, our regular shepherd, who was 
needed for other work upon the farm. I fancied 
that he did so very willingly, for he had seemed 
to feel strangely loath to leave the neighborhood. 

Bob’s mourning for Toddles did not abate as 
time wenton. Never have I witnessed in one so 
young an equal depth of sorrow. It was pitiful 
to see the yearning watchfulness upon his face, 
and the weary look within his eyes, as if they 
never rested from fruitless searches during the 
long, lonesome days spent among the sheep upon 
the prairie. 

“Oh, ma’am, I can’t make it clear that Tod- 
dies aint never goin’ to turn up!”’ Bob said to 
me one evening, with a pathetic quiver in his 
voice. ‘‘Seems like I’m goin’ to find him ev'ry 
mornin’ when I take out the sheep. ’Pears like 
I've heard him callin’, ‘Bobo! Oh, my Bobo!’ 
jest as he used to heaps o’ times. He’s secha 


the night’s occurrences. 

“His monotonous work aggravates his case,’’ I 
jsaid. ‘‘’Tis enough to give any boy the blues to 
| be watching sheep alone upon the prairie from 
sunrise until dark. We will let Bartholomew 
| tend the sheep awhile, and Bob shall drive Bessie 

to and from her school in town, do the mar- 
| keting, and be general errand-hoy about the 
| place.” 

| One afternoon when Bob had been off duty 
| several days, I accompanied him to town, at- 
| tended to some shopping, and leaving him to 
wait until my Bessie’s kindergarten closed, went 
}to call upon a lady living near the business 
| street. 

As I was sitting with my friend an hour later, 
| Bob rushed in upon me with a face as wild and 
| white as though he were pursued by some dread 
phantom. 

“Oh, ma’am,”’ he cried, in an excited voice, 





by the cruel power of the tornado, therefore | little feller to be lost, ma’am, Toddles is. He | “I’ve heard him callin’ me! Do come, please 


thanked God for the mercies of the day. 
Calling Tan, I walked over to the Beswick | 
place to see what help could be bestowed upon | 


of bein’ skeered when night come.” 
Before many weeks it became apparent that 


| had a way of gettin’ hungry ‘tween meals, and | come and help me, for he’s goin’ fast!” 


“Poor boy! his reason has deserted him,—he 
|has become insane,’ thought I But as Bob 


the needy family. Bob had built his new cabin | Bob's grief was preying on his mind in analarm- | grasped my hand and begged me to go with him, 


by gathering up as many boards as he could find 
belonging to the old one, and laying them across | 


ing manner. He began having nightly attacks 


of somnambulism, from which it seemed impos- | 


| how could I refuse? 
| We passed out doors, hastened into Main 


the head of a ravine, providing for his father and | sible to rouse him. During his sleep-walking he Street, and joined a throng of people who, to my 
the twins a sheller from the sun, which was in-| was always searching for Toddles, and it re-| surprise, had gathered from all directions of the 


tensely hot. | 

Bob's mother, with the other children, was | 
searching distractedly for Toddies, Tan joined | 
the hunt, running to and fro, sniffing vigorously, | 
and finally leading the way to a ravine where 
we found, in a thick clump of sumachs, the bas- | 


quired great vigilance to prevent his wandering 
into danger. Now he seemed to be vainly try- 
ing to remove a drift of fallen trees, beneath 
which Toddles was imprisoned; again he fancied 
himself struggling with the current of the river, 


making deep, desperate dives, and suffering as | 


| quiet little town. 

| Far down the street rode the last of a long 
cavalcade of Indians, guarded by white soldiers, 
and followed by a retinue of barking dogs and 
lowing cattle. 

| The people who made up this strange proces- 


ket in which the child Jay asleep when the tor-| intensely as thonch he were remaining under | sion were the stubborn remnant of the Sac and 


nado burst, but nothing could be found of Tod-! 
dies. The news of his disappearance quickly 


water moments at a time. 
But the strangest of all his phantasms caused 


him to imagine he was rushing through the air | 





the Indian Territory a few years 
since, and were now making a 
forced march thither by order of 
the Government. 

‘“*Toddles is among them, and 
they’re carryin’ him off. I couldn't 
see him there was so many pap- 
pooses mixed up with him, but I 
heard him callin’ ‘Bobo!’ when the 
squaws went by. And then—oh, 
ma’am,”’ Bob added, sobbing wild- 
ly, “I heard him eryin’ as if some 
one had hurt him for callin’ out to 
me! I tried to tell the soldiers, but 
couldn’t make ’em understand.” 

T could scarce'y think but that 
Bob’s senses had deceived him, as 
they had often done; but remem- 
bering that there had been instances 
of white children being stolen by 
the Indians, I directed Bob to bring 
the horses, which he did with fran- 
tic haste. We took our places in 
the carriage and followed the Ind- 
ians, determined to rescue Toddles 
if he were among them. 

A little way across the river we 
found that the band had halted, for 
the purpose of grazing their ponies 
and preparing supper. Seeking the 
officer in command of the white 
guards, we told our errand, and 
great was his surprise on learn- 
ing it. 

“There is no white child among 
the Indians, Iam quite sure, unless 
they have him successfuily dis- 
guised. However, we will soon as- 
certain,’’ he said. 

Calling his sergeant, he directed 
him to bring together the squaws 
with their small children, that an investigation 
might be made. Bob's heart sank within him 
when he saw the urchins assembled, for their 
coarse straight hair, high cheek-bones and wide 
lips, proved their Indian origin beyond a doubt, 

“Toddles had curly hair, you know, that 
couldn’t have been straightened out like that on 
any o’ them; and he had a wee bit of a mouth, 
and cunnin’ teeth; besides, he’d know me the 
minute he set eyes on me. No, Toddles aint 
none o’ them.’’ And Bob turned from his eager 
inspection of the mute, staring little savages with 
a perplexed face and disappointed sigh. 

I had expected this result, but could not find 
it in my heart to blame Bob for his troublesome 
fancy. We were about to leave the place when 
a soldier appeared from among the trees in the 
rear of the assembled Indians, bringing an un- 
willing squaw, that held in her arms a child 
whose face was covered by a strip of blanket. 
This was removed, and a little boy, dressed and 
painted like an Indian, but having a closely- 
shaven head, was revealed. He was being led 
forward when he caught sight of Bob, and with 
a sharp cry of joy sprang into his arms, exclaim- 
ing,— 

‘Bobo! oh, my Bobo! 
catch Toddles any more!"’ 

When asked by the interpreter how she had 
obtained possession of the child, the squaw at 
first stubbornly refused to tell; but on being 
questioned further, revealed enough to give us 
an insight to the mystery. 

It seemed the squaw was riding along the pub- 
lic road, which ran near the Beswick farm, when 
the tornado approached, and had sought shelter 
in a deep ravine to wait until it passed. While 
she was hiding there Toddles was blown thither, 
and the squaw had seized upon the “‘wind pap- 
poose,”’ believing it to have been sent to take the 
place of her own child which had died a short 
time previously. She had carried Toddles to the 
Indian Resery-tion. had shaved his curly head, 
had painted him and dressed him in her own 


Don’t let bad woman 


| Fox Indians, who had refused to leave their Res- | child’s clothes: so what wonder he had never 


| ervation when their tribe had been removed into 


| been recoverec? 
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A happier boy than Bob after finding ‘Toddles | 
never lived, 'm sure; but he now began to man- | 
ifest great impatience to restore his little brother 
to the bosom of his family. 

Seeing that it would be cruel to detain them, 
we placed Bob and his precious charge on board 
the Kansas Pacific train, and saw them safely | 
started for the valley of the Solomon. I after- 
ward received a letter, telling of their prompt | 
arrival, and have often pictured the surprise and 
joy of the devoted family when Bob walked in 
upon them leading Toddles by the hand. 


————_+o—_—_—_— 
For the Companion. 
THE GIRLS IN NUMBER SEVEN. 


By Sarah Winter Kellogg. 
In Six CHAPTERS. — CHAP. 





VI. 


Corinna waited for Louise to bring out the 
dumb-bells. | 

“I've always got to wait for you, Louise,” she 
said, ‘‘and it’s because you don’t get up in the 
morning. ‘The world gets an hour's start of you 
every day. If you don’t get up earlier, I'll fix 
my affections on some other fair one. I'll geta 
divorce from you and marry Add Bunch.”’ 

‘Do stop your nonsense, Crin; I feel worried 
and scared. I can’t conjecture what’s coming of 
that last discovery,’’ Louise said, 

“Well, get through with your exercise, and 
let's go tell Miss Houghton about it. We're 
bound to do that, let what may come.’ 

Louise did not reply, but began swinging the | 
dumb-bells in a somewhat reckless manner, strik- 
ing them together, forward and back. | 

Corinna watched her a moment in silence, and 
then said, laughing, ““You do push your hoop- 
skirt out behind in the funniest way! You do it 
every time you throw those ding-bats behind 


you. There! you caught your dress-skirt be- 
tween the bells that time. There! you did it 
again. I should think there'd be danger of soil- 


ing your dress, and of injuring any nice goods 
like silk. ** she almost shrieked, with 
the suddenness of the revelation, and starting to 
her feet, “Louise, I do believe that’s the way 
your dresses have been cut.”” | 

Louise stopped in her exercising, and stood | 
with the dumb-bells in hand, gazing into Corin- 
na’s face, a half-bewildered, half-questioning ex- 
pression in her own. 

“Let's try it, and see,” said Corinna. ‘Wait! | 
I have a piece of merino in this drawer.’’ She 
brought it forth, a bit of blue cashmere, and held 
itup. ‘Now, strike it between the dumb-bells,”’ 
she said to Louise. 

With an anxious face, and a more anxious 
heart, Louise tried to follow Corinna’s directions. | 
How heavy the dumb-bells now seemed to her | 
fainting hands! She had a presentiment before 
she heard the subdued sound with which they | 


Louise! 





| one to another. 


THE 


door—it was her room. Bernice was kneeling 
by the bed. Surprised, she started to her feet. 
The girls saw that she had been crying. At 


| sight of her visitors, something of the late defi- | 


ance came back to her face, as she looked from 
Corinna glanced at Louise; 
Louise glanced at Corinna. They were asking 


; each other which should take the initiative. 


“It’s your funeral,”’ said Corinna, as an inti- 
mation to Louise that she ought to tell. 

“Nice,” said Louise, very much confused, 
‘twe’ve come to tell you,—to say that you didn’t 
cut my dresses.” 

“She knows that well enough,” 
amused. 

“T cut them, my ownself, with the dumb-bells, 
when I was exercising.” 

Bernice did not, 


said Corinna, 


at once, fairly comprehend. 





She looked from one to another in semi-stupefac- | 


tien. 
“Don’t you understand?” ; 
is the way it was done.”’ 


said Corinna. 
She took the dumb- 


; bells, and proceeded to show Bernice how the 


mutilating had been done, and to demonstrate 
the correctness of her theory by snipping her 


“This | 


own handkerchief, and a worn towel on the! 


wash-stand, and other valueless articles. 
When the matter stood fairly revealed to Ber- 
nice, and the realization came that she was vin- 


dicated, free from what she had a moment be-| really kind heart was touched. 
fore regarded as a hopeless entanglement, she | dear,” 
began to cry much harder than she had cried | the prec ious ointment. 


| down in Miss Houghton’s room, when she had | 
thought and said that she never, never could be | 
cleared. 

“Now, ’Nice, youn’ve begun to blubber with 
Louise,” said Corinna, her own 
“That's just the way with girls; boys would 
whoop and hurrah over it. Now, don’t ery, 
"Nice. You've had twenty-four very wretched 
hours, I admit, but you'll be a gainer by this 
thing, afterall. The girls will all want to square 
up with you, so they’ll pet you, and lionize you, 
and give you candy, until you'll be the happiest 
girl that was ever away from home, while Louise 
and I will catch ‘hail Columbia.’ I’ve no doubt, 
the girls will mob us both, especially Louise.” 

Bernice began to laugh in the midst of her sob- 
bing. Corinna pressed her advantage. 

“T’m going to draw up a paper for Louise to 
read in school, in which she will acknowledge 
that she has been a wretch without parallel, will 
publicly ask your pardon, and advise the girls to 
hold an indignation meeting to express their detes- 
tation of hercourse. Then we’ll organize a sew- 


eyes misty. 


| ing-circle to repair her dresses.” 


Bernice’s laughter had now triumphed over 
her sobbing, and she said,— 


“T ought to ask you girls and Addie to forgive | 


my senseless anger toward you for suspecting 
me. Iought to have known that you couldn't 
help believing me guilty. I did know it, and I 


smote each other, that their testimony was going | acknowledged to myself that you would be un- 


against her; she felt sure before she saw it, that | 


reasonable and stupid not to believe me guilty, 


the blow would bite a hole in that scrap of cash-| and yet it made me so mad to have you suspect 


mere,—a hole like the myriad cuts which had so | 
disturbed the serenity of this most respectable 
boarding-school., 

“See it!’’ said Corinna, eagerly, “‘it’s exactly 
like the others.”’ 

“Ves,"’ said Louise, as in a stupor. 

“Strike them together again,”’ said Corinna. 
Again the dumb-bells met on the little scrap of 
blue. Then Corinna placed it beside the cut | 
widths of the black delaine, which Louise then | 

wore, 

“Yes, they’re exactly alike, just exactly,’’ she 
said. ‘Then as the significance of the discovery | 
again appealed to her, she looked in her friend's 


face, and cried out, “Oh! Louise! Louise! 
Louise!” 
Shamed, almost dismayed, large tears slowly | 


gathered in Louise's eyes. 

“Don't ery, Lou,’’ said Corinna, with ready 
sympathy. “I'm sure nobody can blame you for | 
suspecting "Nice, Everybody suspected her, be- 
fore you accused her, Miss Houghton and all the | 
girls. Who on earth could have suspected those 
old ding-bats of doing the mischief? I always 
did hate the things.’’ 

But Louise did not show any signs of being 
comforted. 

“I'm sure,” Corinna resumed, “you were not 
at all severe on Nice. If I had suspected her of 
mincing up five of my dresses,—my patience! | 
I'd have said and done I don’t know what. I! 
think you ought to feel thankful that you be- 
haved so well. Stop crying, and come along. 
Let's go find "Nice, and make her happy, poor 
girl!” 

Louise said, “Yes, we must go and tell her. 
But what will she say?” 

They went the length of the hall, to the room 
at the end. which was No, 7, and Bernice’s. | 
Lonise unconsciously carried along the dumb- 
bells. Without knocking, 


| Corinna, 


me.”’ 

“Dear me!” said Corinna. “I don't think you 
have any occasion to apologize to us.” 

Louise kept on crying, as though she never 
meant to stop. 

“For pity’s sake, Louise, hush up!’’ said Cor- 
rinna. 

“IT won’t hush up, and I wish somebody would 
kill me,”’ said Louise. 

“Tl kill you, and be glad of the chance,”’ said 
“T'll stone you to death with these 
ding-bats.”’ 

At this, Louise did laugh a little convulsive 
laugh, but went right back to thinking of the ex- 
hibition her father had made about the dresses, 
of how, as Bernice had charged, she had been 
stealing Miss Houghton’s good opinion all through 
| the past five months, and so she vigorously re- 
| sumed her e rying. 

“Don't, Louise,” 
it at all. 
me. 


said Bernice. ‘Idon’t mind 
Nobody can blame you for suspecting 
It looked exactly as though I did it. I real- 
ly suspected myself of doing it when I was 
asleep.” 

“Come, Louise,” 


said Corinna, “if we are to 


see Miss Houghton before school, we must go | 


right along.” 

“But my eyes are so red,”’ said Louise, “I hate 
to pass through the hall.’”’ 

“Tl put a veil over your face, or blindfold you, 
if you wish me to,”’ said Corinna. 
*Nice!"’ 

“No, you do not need me,”’ said Bernice. 

When the girls had explained the mystery to 
Miss Houghton, she seemed so relieved, 


“Come along, 


” 


termined upon making. 
eutered upon it made Corinna laugh. 
“Bernice,” she said, 





| 








| country. 





| low shed, 
and so | 

bright, and so happy, that Louise decided it was | 
| the best time possible fora confession she was de- | 
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and brushes her teeth and nails, and gets all 
ready for school before she leaves her room.” 
‘Indeed!’’ said Miss Houghton, ‘“‘lam glad to 
hear this. I find I have been misjudging her. 
“And I,” Louise stammered, ‘‘O Miss Hough- 
ton, you don’t know how hard it is for me 
to get up on these cold mornings,—because—be- 
cause—lI like to sleep so.”’ | 
“Then you deserve more credit for being an 
early riser.’ 
“Oh! but I'm not,’’ Louise whimpered, 
don’t get up till the breakfast-bell rings.”’ 
“Till the breakfast-bell rings!’ said Miss | 


| 


” 


Houghton. ‘Then how have you got ready for | 
breakfast?” 


“J haven’t got ready; I've been going down 
just anyway, and getting dressed after break- | 
fast. But please, Miss Houghton, forgive me. 1 | 
didn’t think it was so bad till Bernice said I was | 
stealing your good opinion. After this, I will get | 
up at the rising-bell. I will truly.”’ 

“Well, see to it that you do,”’ said Miss Hough- 
ton, who felt chagrin at having been hoodwinked. | 
“On that condition I will overlook the past.’’ 

“She got up this morning at the rising-bell,’’ 
Corinna put in for her friend, who seemed chilled | 
by the reception Miss Houghton had given her 
confession. 

The teacher recognized the sympathy, and her 
“It is too bad, | 
she said to Louise, ‘“‘to let a bad fly spoil | 
You come so near being | 
| an admirable girl, that we can’t afford to have | 
you fail.”’ 

She kissed Louise and then Corinna, and the | 
girls went away comforted. 

THE END. 


> 


ONLY. 


Only a baby, 
en and caressed, 
Gently held to mother’s breast. 
Only a child, 
Toddling alone, 
Brightening now its happy home. 





Only a boy, 
Trudging to school, 
Governed now by sterner rule. 


Only a youth, 
Living in dreams; 
Full of promise life now seems. 


Only a man, 
Battling with life 
Shared in now by loving wife. 


Only a father, 
Burdened with care, 
Silver threads in dark brown hair, 


Only a graybeard, 

Toddling again, 

Growing old and full of pain. 
Only a mound, 

O’ergrown with grass, 

Dreams unrealized—rest at last. 

+o 
For the Companion. 


GRANDMA BELDEN’S BEAR 
STORY. 
By Mrs. Annie A. Preston. 

One pleasant summer afternoon, a hundred 
years or more ago, Amos Stephens, « substantial 
farmer in Warwick, Massachusetts, was jogging | 
along home from church in company with his 
wife and his little daughter Lois. 

They were on horseback, of course. Most of 
the people went on horseback in those days. 
There were few wagons and carriages, and not 
many roads had then been constructed in the 
In many localities there were only 
rough bridle-paths, winding through the dense 
forests. 

Mrs. Stephens sat on a pillion, attached to the 
saddle upon which her husband rode, and little 
Lois sat in front of him. 

As they drew near their dwelling, they heard 
the bellowing of kine in the direction of the 
“mountain pasture.”” Mr, Stephens, saying there 
was trouble of some sort among his stock, hur- 
ried up the handsome dapple-gray horse, and at 
aswift yet easy gallop, the party soon reached 
home. 

As Mrs. Stephens was dismounting from the 
horse, in front of the kitchen door, there came 
running down the hillside bridle-path her pretty 
speckled heifer. She ran like a deer, bounding 
down the rocky, torturous passage as fast as her 
slim legs could carry her, her soft, silky ears 
erect, her great brown eyes wild with fright, the 
hair bristling straight up on her back, and her 
long switch tail in the air. 

She gave a deep, quick bellow of relief when 
she saw her mistress, and running swiftly past | 
her, leaped the high barnyard bars at a bound, 
and fled into the farthest, darkest corner of the 





where she crouched trembling and | 
panting. 

“There must certainly be a panther or a bear 
on the mountain,” said Mr, Stephens. Wateend 


The way in which she | you and Lois hurry into the house, and hand me | 


my gun and ammunition. and T will ride up as 
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she’s having a tussle with a bear, judging from 
the peculiar cries I hear up there.” 

It did not take Mr. Stephens long to make his 
preparations, and soon the good dapple-gray 
horse was taking him along at an almost break- 
neck pace up its steep, stony path. 

Before removing her Sunday bonnet, Mrs. 
Stephens took down the big dinner-horn from 


its nail behind the kitchen door, and stepping up- 


on the greensward in front of the house, gave a 
loud blast which reverberated off among the hills, 
| apprising the neighboring families who were also 
wending their several peaceful ways from 
| church, along the pleasant wood and pasture 
paths, that there was trouble up at the Stephens’s. 

As the brave farmer rode briskly on, he heard 
| plainer and plainer the distressed bellowings of 
a creature, at short intervals, and soon the sharp 
and monotonous ding-dong, ding-dong, of a cow- 
bell came to his ears. 

Presently, looking up at the steep pitch above 
him, he saw the large old white cow, coming 
| down with a labored, swinging trot, her immense 
udder swaying to and fro, the rich milk stream- 
| ing upon the ground at each step, while the bell 
‘attached to her neck by a leather strap clanged 
|and rattled from side to side as she ran. 

Directly behind the poor creature, and keeping 
at an average even pace with her, was an im- 
mense black bear. Gaining a little on the cow, 
so as to be within reach of her, he would then 
raise one of his ugly paws, cat-fashion, and strike 
her on the rump, with each blow of his sharp 
claws tearing away a piece of flesh, causing the 
| blood to stream down her sides. 

At each blow the cow would give a bellow of 
pain, while the bear, being retarded a little in his 
progress in regaining his feet, and for an instant 
sniffing eagerly at the blood on his paw, would 
make an extra effort to get within striking dis- 
tance again. 

It is well known that the bear has a natural 
fear of man, but this vicious old fellow, made 
ravenous by the smell and taste of blood, and 
disliking to relinquish his expected feast, at 
sight of the farmer, stopped short and set him- 
self upon his haunches as much as to say, ‘‘Come 
on! I'm ready for a rough-and-tumble fight with 
you or anybody else.” 

The old cow gave her master a grateful look, 
very touching to see, but she kept up her un- 
broken pace until she reached the welcome ref- 
uge of her master’s premises at the foot of the 
hill. 

Mr. Stephens approached the bear as near as 
he thought practicable, and then, raising his gun, 
deposited the contents into the brute’s broad 
black breast. Bruin was so taken by surprise, 
that he dropped upon his forefeet, and impelled 
by fright and pain, ran as faust as his legs could 
carry him into the depths of the forest. The 
heavy charge of the farmer's gun had not, of 
course, reached any vital part. 

Mr. Stephens now turned his horse and gal- 


, loped back to his house, where he found a num- 


ber of his neighbors were assembling. 

Headed by him they immediately started for 
the forest in hot pursuit of the old monster, while 
the women dressed the wounds of the lacerated 
cow, who eventually recovered from her inju- 
ries and lived to a good old age, but could never 
again be driven to that mountain pasture. She 
would invariably run out of the path into the 
woods, and make a circuit that would take her 
back to feeding-grounds nearer the house. 

The trail of the bleeding bear was easily fol- 
lowed for a great distance through the forest to 
a ledge of rocks near the top of a high mountain. 
Here was his den, and the men went to work 
with a will to smoke him out. They built a fire 
of pine knots at one side of the mouth of the 
cave, smothering it with damp barks in such a 
way that, aided by the wind, which was in the 
right direction, the dense smoke was forced to 
enter the rocky chasm. 

In a short time, a big she-bear came trudging 
out to see what it all meant. The men, who were 
in hiding, greeted her with a dozen rounds of 
bullets, and she fell dead ata short distance from 
the cave. Presently Bruin himself slowly emerged 
from his den, tired from his long run and weak 
from the loss of blood, and after sniffing cau- 
tiously about for a moment, met with the same 
reception. 

Directly behind him, in unconscious innocence, 
came out, gambolling, kitten-like, two handsome 
chubby cubs. These were taken alive and kept 


| as pets by little Lois Stephens until they devel- 


oped such bearish proclivities that the household 
even became afraid of them, and they furnished 
bear's meat for the settlers, who never again 
were annoyed by wild animals of any kind. 
This lovely June Sabbath was an eventful one 
in the annals of this always church-going family, 


“gets up early every | | quickly as Tecan, and see what's the matter, and ; and little Lois Stephens, well remember ng all 
Louise opened the morning, before the rising-bell, aud takes a bath, | tind out where the old white cow is; Im afraid the circumstances, after she became Mrs. Belden, 
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and was past eighty years of age, used to tell this | tire hollow, and like some resistless demon was tear- | 
true story to her grandchildren and their young | 


friends, of whom I was one. 
ee eee 
For the Companion. 
A PERILOUS POSITION. 
By Charles H. Eden. 


We were talking of positions of danger—of peri- 
lous situations, from which escape seems hopeless; 
when the thoughts of years are concentrated into 
moments, and a violent death seems looking us full 
in the face. 

“Entombment in the depths of the earth, that fate 
which too frequently befalls miners, appears to me 
the most to be dreaded of all the forms of death,” 
said one of the party. “The imagination seems pow- 
erless to picture the feelings of men in that awful | 
position, cut off from all human aid, and conscious 
that no exertion on the part of their fellow-men can 
bring even the faintest hope of release.” 

“We have, of course, no record of the mental con- 
dition that such a situation produces,” replied anoth- | 
er of our number, “for the earth preserves such se- 
crets too faithfully; but it once fell to my lot to en- 
dure a few seconds of concentrated agony, the mem- 
ory of which will last me to the grave.” 

Pressed to recount his experience, our friend con- 
tinued, “Eighteen years ago I was attached to the 
store ship Fredonia, which vessel—a dismasted, but 


| was now impossible. 


ing down to our destruction. 

“ ‘Stand bolt upright, and glue your back against 
the wall,’ I shouted in Xavier's ear, for the din of 
| the advancing train drowned ordinary tones, and I 
| enforced my advice by act, as well as precept; but 
to my horror I felt my companion’s body limp and 
drooping; the terror of the moment had utterly be- 
reft him of all presence of mind. 

*«*Lie down!’ I roared, ‘lie close to the wall. It is 
| your only chance,’ and whether my words reached 
his ears or not, [am unable to say, but he fell to the 
ground, and by the time [had pushed his limbs into 
a position of comparative safety, and retained them 
there with my own feet, the train was within fifty 
yards of us. 

“Then, gentlemen, in the brief instants that 


| 


| elapsed before the engine came abreast of us, I suf- 


| fered the concentrated agony mentioned before, for 
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sketch-book. Sometimes I sketched policemen, 
sometimes artists, or copyists, sometimes priests, 
servant-girls, children. One morning I devoted my 
talent and pencil to feet, big, little and middling. 
Hung around on the walls of the morgue were 
notices in frames, in French. They were Greek to 
me, and I took no sort of interest in them, and 
standing around the room were policemen, or gend- 
armes, they call them there. They did not interest 
me at all, because they were everywhere. No matter 
what you looked at, there was a gendarme looking 
| at it, too. 
| The crowd did not interest me, but the bodies on 
the slabs interested me very much indeed. I re- 
member one body looked all caved in, poor thing! 
| Maybe he had starved to death. Perhaps he was 
| sick and tired of life, and jumped in the Seine. It 
is not improbable that he fell in, and could not swim. 
Nobody seemed to know him. 


would not like to go out of the world as Hood did, 
| feeling sure that he had never given pain to any 
| one’s sense of refinement, but that he had added 
| smiles, not tears, to human life? 
| Hood's unsullied pages are as nutritious and com- 
| forting as they are amusing, When you have a re- 
| bellious tooth, or a wicked headache, or an extra 

screw of rheumatism, or a stab in the back by a false 

friend, overhaul your Tom Hood, and my word for 

it, you will feel better for the operation. One day 1 
| heard this order given from a sick bed,—“Bring a 

bowl of gruel, and the second volume of ‘Hood's 

Own,’ ”’ and it sounded most sensible and encourag- 
jing. I once asked a friend who had long and dan- 
| gerous illnesses what he took when the spasms were 
| severest, and he replied, ‘Pickwick Papers’ and 

‘Pagsley Papers’ mixed.” 

Blessings, I say, on all who have contributed to the 
| harmless laughter and simple amusement of man- 


my mind, performing its functions with lightning | The next one looked large and plump. I guess he | Kind; who have aided and abetted in the cause of 


speed, flashed into my brain the horrible thought 
that some of the cars were loaded with brushwood, 
| the ends of which would assuredly protrude beyond 


| the sides of the vehicles. 


“To follow my companion’s example and lie down, 
Not only was time deficient, 
but I was compelled to restrain Xavier, who in his 


terror would either haye arisen, or extended a limb 
| within reach of the murderous wheels. 


“To crush myself as flat as a piece of paper was 
the only alternative left me, and this, gentlemen, 


was acook. He certainly was dead before he had 
established a name. 

Here were subjects for my pencil, and I improved 
the time. First I drew the outlines of the little thin 
| man; imperfectly, however, because I was constantly 
| kept turning about, so that the curious Frenchmen 
could not see what I was at. Time and again did 
some one crowd up to look over my shoulder. French 
propriety was at a low ebb this morning, I thought. 
Still I worked on. 

Then I commenced on the big one, the one I took 


| human love and charity,—the “week-day preachers,” 

as Thackeray calls them, who have done what they 
| could to help a universal good-will to man. How to 

make people happier is one of the noblest employ- 
| ments of man or womankind; how to be generous 
| and forgiving to frailty; how to be helpful to the 

poor; how to encourage the weak and the suffering; 
| how to be neighborly and considerate towards young 
persons, and very tenderly disposed towards the 
feelings of little children, who have a difficult time 
| of it, poor things, for lack of sympathy, and are 





| I put into immediate execution, devoutly thanking | to be a cook. His picture should be better than the | shovelled off to bed at eight o'clock, while everybody 
roomy and comfortable old hulk—was moored in the | i 


harbor of Valparaiso, for the purpose of revictual- 
ling such United States men-of-war as called there 


for provisions, or to refit. | 


“I was young in those days, indeed, little more | 
than a boy. The duty on board was exceedingly 
light. For this reason, I was able to passa portion 
of my time ashore, either at the Club, or in the 
houses of friends whose acquaintance I had made. 

‘*With one young man, the son of a merchant origi- 
nally hailing from Boston, but then in business at 
Valparaiso, where he had taken to himself a Chilian 
wife, I was particularly intimate, and in such expe- 
ditions as I made into the country, I was usually ac- 
companied by young Don Xavier, the name by which 
my friend was known throughout the small Europe- 
an circle in that city. 

“One morning we started on foot, with our guns 
over our shoulders, hoping to get some wild duck 
and snipe at a marsh a few miles out of Valparaiso, 
called Las Salinas. 

“At this spot, we were informed, game abounded. | 

| 
| 





So, with the prospect of a full bag before us, we sal- 
lied forth in high spirits, and soon reached the line 
of railway, along which our nearest route lay. | 
“T must explain that the Chilian government was | 
endeavoring to connect Valparaiso with Santiago, | 
the capital; but owing to the nature of the ground, 
the contractors made slow progress. 


At the time 1| 
speak of, the cars only ran as far as Quillota, a vil- | 
lage about half way between the two cities, whilst | 
throughout the whole distance the line was single. 
“On leaving the terminus at Valparaiso, the rail- 
way followed the bend of the bay, a sandy stretch of | 
ground, in which walking was highly fatiguing; but | 
by keeping between the metals, we found a firm foot- 
ing, and were able to move along at a smart pace. 
“The first train for Santiago had not left the depot | 
when we started, so by throwing a glance every now 
and then over our shoulders, we felt pretty secure 
from any risk of being run down. | 
“By the time the sun had grown powerful we had 
arrived at the base of a range of hills, on the further 
side of which lay Las Salinas. A long tunnel enabled 
the railway to overcome this obstacle, but for pedes- | 
trians to reach the marsh they were compelled to | 
climb the rugged rise, before dropping down on the 
shooting ground. | 
“We glanced up at the hills confronting us. They 
looked rough and steep. We peered into the dark | 
tunnel before us. It seemed sombre, cool, and re- 
freshing. | 
“Xavier took out his watch, and then fixed his eyes | 
inquiringly upon me. Evidently the same idea had | 
struck us both. 
“<«The cars won’t be here for this half-hour,’ he 
said; ‘there were a string of them loading up with 
wood, to be lain down in a sandy place near Pana 
Blanca, where the line has sunk a little. Suppose 
we try the tunnel, Ned? We shall get straight | 
through before they arrive.’ | 
“ «Agreed,’ I cried, recklessly, by no means fancy- | 
ing the hot scramble over the hills. ‘But hurry on, | 
we have no time to lose. It would be awkward to be 
caught in this dark hole.’ 
“Throwing one final glance behind us, and seeing 
nothing to cause alarm, we hurried #rward at a run, | 
and were soon lost in the obscurity of the tunnel. 


“We had made about one-third of our way, when | number came fearing, yet hoping, to find familiar | 


a distant sound was borne upon our ears, the import 
of which we both knew but too well—it was the | 
hoarse scream of the steam-whistle of an advancing | 
engine. 

“*Valga mi Dios!” exclaimed Xavier, ‘it is the | 
train! Run, Ned!’ and he was starting off at speed, 
when a louder scream, accompanied by a dull rum- 
bling, which increased in volume with fearful veloc- 
ity, broke upon our ears. | 

“<Stop! Leried. ‘Stop, on your life!’ and seizing 
my companion by the arm, I drew him forcibly | 
against the brick side of our prison. 

“I mentioned before that the line was single, and 
the tunnel, in consequence, exceedingly narrow; but | 
the space between the rails and the wall never struck | 
me as heing so scanty until that moment. | 


Providence that I am one of the lean kind. 
“As I stood there mentally praying to God for deliv- 


| head was turned sidewa 
a rapid succession of smart, stinging blows, caused 
by the twigs of the projecting brushwood. 

“These I bore with the stoicism of an Indian, until 


other. 
| By this time quite a little stir was observable in 


| oner at the hands of the French. 
I immediately closed note-book, and looked appar- 
| ently unconcerned; but this little ruse did not work. 


else is having a good time down stairs. Now all 
these amenities of life Tom Hood came on a special 


erance, I felt the hot furnace blast of the engine as | the room, I observed. I still kept working, backing | mission to teach us in his cheerful pages. He was & 
it tore past. Then to my right ear and cheek—my | up and turning about, as need be, when I was tapped | wit, a humorist, a satirist, but never a buffoon. 
ys, and my eyes closed—came | on the back, and I was a French—or rather a pris- | Great artists in fun, like Shakespeare, and Dickens, 


| and Hood, are always masters of the revels, but are 


| never mastered by them. 
The year Campbell published his “Pleasures of 





finally the fiery monster and it’s train of cars were | I was afraid it would not, so I followed the gendarme | Hope” (1799) was the year Hood was born. As soon 


lost in the darkness, and I knew that God had grant- 
ed us our life. 


| with fear, not knowing what was to become of me, 


yet fearing the worst. If I was executed, I should 


“Had a single log or stick of any size come in con- | have to be placed on one of those slabs, under a 


tact with my body, I must have been hurled under 
the wheels. What my fate would then have been 
was impressively shown by Xavier’s fowling-piece, 
which we afterwards recovered with stock broken 


| and barrel flattened. 


“On regaining the entrance to the tunnel, to which 
I was compelled to support my companion, I found 
my face bathed in blood, each separate twig having 
cut the flesh like the sweep of a sharp razor. 
“T think, gentlemen, the ducks had a holiday after 
that little affair.” 
———_+o 


ROOM AT THE TOP. 


Never you mind the crowd, lad, 
Or fancy your life won’t tell; 
The work is the work for a’ that 

To him that doeth it well. 


Fancy the world a hill, lad; 
Look where the millions stop; 
Youw’ll find the crowd at the base, lad; 
There’s always room at the top. 
———— ate 
For the Companion. 


MY ADVENTURE IN THE PARIS 
MORGUE. 
In an island in the Seine, a little way from the 
Cathedral of Notre Dame, stands a one-storied build- 
ing of stone or brick, used for the purpose of stor- 


ing, and arranged for exhibiting, the persons of the | 


unknown dead whose bodies are found in or about 
the city of Paris. 

The location is central, and the morgue—for so it 
is called—is generally filled with men and women, 


who pass in and out on their way to and from | 


business. 

The room is perhaps forty feet square, a partition 
of plate-glass dividing the same. 

The inner room is fitted with eight or more mar- 
ble slabs, above which, and playing on each, is a 
sprinkler. Hung upon the walls of the room are 
suits of clothing, exhibited for recognition for a cer- 
tain time, while upon the slabs lay the naked, bloat- 
ed and sometimes disfigured nameless dead, covered 
only with a towel, extending from breast to knee. 
The dead are exposed drenched with water three 
days before removal; the clothing a much longer 
time. The morning I visited the place there were 
four bodies exposed. Most of the bodies are taken 
from the river, the waters of which ease many a 
weary, discouraged Parisian of his worthless life. 

T was struck with the crowds who passed in and 
out while I stood there. 

What an opportunity was here for the sentimen- 
talist to reflect on the causes which attracted this 
crowd. All did not drop in from mere curiosity, or 
to satisfy a morbid desige for the horrible. A great 


faces. Some found them, while many went away 
only to come again and again, heavy-limbed and 
heavy-hearted. 

What an opportunity was here for the physiogno- 
mist to scan faces! Whocame with fear? and among 
the crowd who were guilty? and whom was the hand 


| of fate leading here, to look at their victim’s face, 


form and wounds once more? Who were the mur- 
derers here? Who were the detectives? Who were 
the fools? There was one of the latter over in the 
corner where I stood this morning. Hood sang,— 
“Never go to France 
Unless yon know the lingo.” 
Hood was right, every one to the contrary notwith- 
standing. 


! stream of water, until a friend came after me; and 
| who would that friend be? 
It is an awful thing to be arrested in a strange 
country. 
| The gendarme led me into the office of the institu- 
| tion, and there were officials sitting about at desks. 
| Before one I now was arraigned. A benevolent- 
| looking old man he was, without overmuch hair on 
| his head. 
| He looked at me, then at the gendarme. He com- 
| menced a conversation with the latter, of which I 
could not understand one word, Then I commenced 
a talk with him, of which he understood not a word. 
| Lthen gave him to understand that [ was an Ameri- 
lean on his travels, inoffensive, but very curious; 
not an artist by profession, and yet fond of art; a 
traveller of not large experience, unacquainted with 
the languages of continental Europe; a stranger in 
| France, one fully satisfied with what he had seen, 
very anxious to get away, and fully intending never 
| to return again under any circumstances whatever. 
| All this information I convey ocularly, by showing 
| my passport, my note-book, my person and my face. 
The official appeared to comprehend the situation, 
jand calling a young man to him, bade him accom- 
| pany me in search of an explanation, which I fortu- 
| nately found in a good-natured, fat, puffy English 
| woman, who spoke French. I told her how matters 
stood, and she told him, and he politely bade me 
adieu. 
It is always well when travelling in a foreign 
| country, with a suspicious countenance and ignorant 
of the language, not to sketch dead men whose death 
is a mystery, lest peradventure they arrest you as 
they did me, and not let you off as an “American 
fool,” as I was let off. BREWER MATTOCKS. 





oo 


For the Companion. 


FAMOUS AUTHORS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. 
Thomas Hood. 

I suppose everybody calls this author Tom Hood, 
because everybody regards him with a kind of affee- 
tion; just as we lovingly handle our brothers, and 
cousins, and school-fellows, as Bill, and Ned, and 
Dick, and never loftily call them William, Edward 
and Richard. 
| Let us be grateful to those beneficent authors who 
in their works have taught us to be cheerful,—men 
who have written “Pickwick Papers,” and “Punch 
Papers,” and “Sparrowgrass Papers,” and all other 
kinds of papers to make us laugh and be happy to- 
gether. Milton was a serious man for the most part, 
but even Puritan John, coming to himself, sang out 
lustily,— 

“Mirth, admit me of thy crew,— 


ste thee, Nymph, and bring with thee 

| and vouthful jollity, 

| Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles, 
Nods, and becks, and wreathed smiles, 

Sport, that wrinkled care derides, 

And Laughter, holding both his sides.” 








| “To everything there is a season,” says the best of 
books, and Tam very glad a time to laugh is espe- 
cially enumerated among those seasons. 

| But there is a kind of humor abroad in the world 

which is to be avoided everywhere. Indelicacy is 

| never funny. Vu/qarity is always out of place. The 

| man who implants in my memory a coarse story or a 

| broad jest, does me an injury for life, and is forever 


| as little Tom was old enough he was apprenticed to 
| an engraver, for he had a knack at drawing even in 
| those early days, and this accomplishment served 
him well in his after pursuits. It is said that the 
famous Hogarth could sketch a likeness on his 
thumb-nail when occasion required, and Hood had 
the same facility from boyhood. It is a great addi- 
tion to any one’s life to know how to draw, and it is 
something that can be readily learned in youth. 
Nothing is more useful to a traveller than the power 
to sketch the countries he is passing through, and 
Hood and Thackeray held a ready pencil, which they 
employed to great advantage all their lives long. 
During Hood’s boyhood he was the support of his 
mother, and worked steadily to keep her comfort- 
able. Everybody who knew little Tom in those days 
loved him, he was so full of fun and unselfishness, 
When he was fifteen years old he fell into ill health 
from overwork, and was taken to Dundee for change 
of air, which air he did not enjoy, for writing home 
some descriptive verses of Dundee, he says,— 
“Tt abounds so in smells that a stranger supposes 
The people are very deficient in noses.” 
When he was twenty years old, he laid down the 
graver and took up the pen for a permanent instru- 
ment. He soon got employment as associate editor 
on the staff of the London Magazine, and his clever- 
| ness attracted the immediate attention of Coleridge 
and Charles Lamb. Henceforward he became an 
author for life, and gained his daily bread by litera- 
| ture. Although he indulged habitually in comic 
writing he always dressed in full black, and com 
monly passed for a clergyman. His marriage was a 
very happy one, but he could not resist playing off 
all sorts of pranks on his good-natured wife, who 
took everything in good part, like a sensible woman 
as she was. 
Ill health followed poor Hood through his whole 
career. Longfellow, who called to see him one day 
| in 1843, with Dickens, described the poet to me as 2 
| small thin man, looking very pale and worn, not 
| saying much himself, but listening to Dickens with 
evident affection and interest. A perfectly well day 
| Hood never experienced for twenty-five years, but 
his good spirits never deserted him, and his most 
| humorous productions were composed when disease 
was preying most severely upon him. When the 
doctor told him that many of his pains came from 
the fact that, anatomically, his heart was placed 
lower down than is usual, he replied, “The more 
need for me to keep it up, then.” 

One day he said to his wife, “Never let us meet 
trouble half-way, but let him have the whole walk 
for his pains.” His energy and good spirits tri- 
umphed always over all oppositions to health and 
personal comfort. His famous poem of ‘Miss Kil- 

| mansegg”’ was written under the most adverse cir- 
cumstances, when he was suffering from weakness 
oceasioned by loss of blood, and when he was kept 
alive only by the doctor’s utmost skill. When the 
| house was quiet and everybody else had gone to bed, 
| that was his time for writing. The family used to 
| hear him laughing to himself as he jotted down his 
whimsical fancies, and some of his most elaborate 
works were prepared in this way, as he sat or re- 
clined on the sofa alone past midnight. 

Even in summer his blood was so low sometimes 
that he shivered as if it were the dead of winter. 
“My hands are so cold,’”’ he writes to Dr. Elliot, 
“that I sit up, like Sir Roger de Coverley’s literary 
ancestor, and write sonnets with my gloves on.” 
Poor Hood! he overheard his two children disputing 

; about himself one day. “Papa’s a literary man,” 
| said Fanny. “He’s not,” replied her brother. 1 
know what he is.” “What is he, then?” cried 





The only friend I had in Paris was my pencil, and | odious in my recollection. I thank no one fortrving | Fanny; and the boy replied, “He’s not a literary 
“It seemed as if the fiery monster must fill the en- | the only thing I could communicate with was my to make me laugh at the expense of decency. Who | man,—he’s an invalid!” 
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In one of his prefaces written after a long and 
severe illness, Hood tells his readers, ‘‘As to my 
health, which is the weather of the body, it hails, 
it rains, it blows, it snows, at present, but it may 
clear up by-and-by. Things may take a turn, as 
the pig said on the spit.’’ His fortitude and fun 
under trouble never deserted him. He never re- 
pined or uttered a complaint against Providence. 

He was only forty-six years old when he died. 
A year before he passed away he wrote to Dr. 
Elliot on his birthday,—‘‘Il am forty-five, but I 
can’t tell you how old I feel. Iseem old enough 
to be your grandfather!”’ Poor sufferer! From 
his boyhood it had been a hand-to-hand fight | 
between him and death, and the great conqueror | 
ent him down at last. One day he said to some | 
friends that his condition would be irksome | 


enough, but for the comfort and consolation he | 
derived from the diversions of authorship and | 
the blessed springs of literature. 

When they were getting 
up a subscription in London 
for his monument, some 
of the most distinguished 
names in England were pro- 
minent on the list; but to 
my thinking those small 
sums that came up from the 
working-people of Manches- 
ter, and Bristol, and Pres- 
ton, far outweighed the 
piles of guineas poured out 
by the great ones, 

Some of those little pack- 
ages that were sent in from 
the working districts were 
marked, ‘‘From a few poor 
needle-women;” ‘‘From sev- 
en dressmakers;” ‘From 
twelve poor men in the coal- 
mines.”” The rich gave of 
their abundance to honor 
the wit, the Englishman of 
genius, the great author, 
but the poor women of Brit- 
ain remembered who it was 
that sang the “Song of the 
Shirt,”’ and ‘The Bridge of 
Sighs,” and down there in 
their dark dens of sorrow 
and poverty they resolved 
tosend up their mite, though 
coined out of heart's blood, 
for the good man’s monu- 


ment. They had heard all 
about their dying friend, 
who had been pleading their 
cause through so many 
years, They knew that he had been sending 


out from his sick chamber lessons of charity 
and forbearance, reminding Wealth of Want, 
Feasting of Fasting, and Society of Solitude and 
Despair. 

Hood’s breath of life, so fitful for years, went 
out at last without a struggle or a sigh. The 
month of May was always an eventful one to 
him. He was born in May, married in May, and 
was laid to rest among the pink and white blos- 
soms of May. Just as the service ended at his 
grave, his son noticed that a lark rose up from 
the spot, and went mounting and singing over 
the mourners’ heads. Who shall say that the 
soul of the poet was not companioned thus up to 
the very gate of heaven? 

Hood was indeed a boon to the literature of 
this century, for he had not only the language of 
genius, but the genius of language as well. He 
was facile princeps in diction as well as in thought. 
The ground he oceupies is an exceptional one, 
quite as peculiar to himself as that which belongs 
to Tennyson or Dickens. He is no reproduction 
of anybody else. He is nobody's echo, nobody's 
mantle-bearer. He is Hood the Only, just as the 
Germans claim for Jean Paul that special dis- 
tinction of individuality. 

Hood, for a long time, drew all the fire of dull- 
ness upon his writings. His crities could not un- 
derstand the wisdom of his wit and humor, and 
so they railed at him asa joker of jokes, and a 
mere jester where lengthy 
manded. But he lived down opposition, and be- 
came one of the most cordially greeted among 
the authors of his day. Praise was lavished upon 
him at last, but he was made of unspoilabie stuff, 
and so was never tarnished by applause. He 
had that moral foree which is never blinded by 
the dazzling light of popular admiration, but 


Visages were de- 


keeps right on in its brave endeavor to reform 


injustice, and every kind of opposition to what 
he considered Human Rights for all. 

It is a very pleasant duty I have in commend- 
ing Hood to the young, for there is no name en- 
shrined with more that is commendable than his. 
We sit down to read him as we would listen to a 
friend by our own fireside, and when we part 
company with him, we trust be will come again 





PHOMAS Hoob., 


soon. We include him among our intimate and | 
close companions,—with Irving, and Dickens, 
and Charles Lamb, and Goldsmith, and Burns; 
for he never bores us, as some authors do, by | 
staying too long. His prose and his poetry, his 
humor and his pathos, belong to the permanent 
in literature. The world is apt to be wise in its 
selection of writers for immortality, suffering no 
really good thing to fade into nothingness, and 
the genius of Hood has earned a secure and hon- | 
orable niche in the Temple of Fame. 

JAMES T. FIeLDs. 


-——— +e+- -—— 


THE POSTAL LAWS. 


The post-office department of the national 


| government was created to serve the people. 


The merchant in the city, and the laborer in the 
country, were meant to have equal rights in the 
postal service. 


Much of the real pur- 
pose of the postal service 
has been perverted by the 
injudicious legislation of Congress, and the arbi- 
trary rulings of post-office officials. It would 
greatly amuse our readers if we could tell them 
all the restrictions that have crept into the man- 


, agement of this department. 


The law provides that if a letter is dropped 
into a post-office, and by carelessness no stamp 
has been placed upon it, or if by accident the 
stamp has been removed, the postmaster sends it 
to the Dead Letter Office at Washington. Then 
the department at Washington shall send a 
printed circular to the party te whom the unfor- 
tunate letter is addressed, and requests that he 
, Shall send a stamp for the unpaid letter. 
| This oceasions great delay. Suppose Mr. A., 
jin Sacramento, Cal., writes to Mr. B., in San 
Francisco, He mails his letter unstamped, or 
by accident the stamp is displaced. 
master at Sacramento sends it to Washing- 
ton,—a distance of about three thousand miles. 
The department sends a notice to Mr. B., in San 


Francisco; Mr. B. sends a three-cent stamp to | 


Washington, The department then places the 
stamp on the letter, and mails it to Mr. B. in San 
Francisco. Fully trelre thousand miles have been 
travelled, and there has been several weeks’ de- 
lay. By the proposed new law Mr. B. would re- 
ceive his letter within two days, and require at 
most only four hundred miles’ travel. 

It is not to be supposed that Mr. B. would 
have been less willing to pay the three cents to 
the postmaster in San Francisco than to send the 
stamp to Washington, and wait six weeks for his 
letter, 


able, because it has a bit of glass in one end of 
it. It is diffieult for the people to understand 
how a piece of glass as large as a five-cent piece, 


wood box, and wrapped with paper and twine, 
ean work injury to the mails. 

There are many similar articles declared not 
mailable by the present Postal Laws for as little 
cause, 

The present law requires that printed circulars 
mailed at a letter-carrier office and to be deliv- 
ered at same office, shall pay one cent for each 
one contained in an envelope. 





The post- | 


The law provides that a microscope is not mail- | 


securely fastened in wood, packed in a strong | 





circulars, and they all weigh only one ounce, if 
the envelope is unsealed, the postage will be ten 
cents. These same circulars can be mailed atthe | 
same office, and sent from Boston to Portland, 
Oregon, and delivered by letter-carrier for one 
cent. This is only a sample of the unreasonable 
demands of the present law. 

A bill is now pending in Congress which, if 


| passed, will do away with all such treatment of 


matter as we have described. This bill has a po- 
sition upon the calendar of both houses of Con- 
gress. This entitles it to an early consideration. 

The leading publishers and business men of 
New York, Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Phil- 
adelphia, and Boston have united in a call for a 
Conference, to be held in the city of New York, 
to co-operate with the Postal Department in se- 
curing the passage of this or a similar bill. If 


this bill becomes a law, the postal service will | 


make a long stride towards becoming what it 
was intended by its founders, viz., ‘‘A Servant of 
the People.” 


oc 
For the Companion. 


MUSIC. 


Being is folded in a bliss so high 
That at the very portal speech is stayed. 
In trembling garments is my joy betrayed, 
In eyelids heavy as when sleep is by, 
In eyes where emotions seem to liquefy, 
And, lest the soul fly through them, half-afraid. 
Of what, then, is this wondrous music made 
That numbs the wish to know where Heaven doth lie? 
Of all the splendors all the seasons know; 
Of night, and dawn, and tempest of each zone; 
Lights, flowers and odors; rains that soothe and stir; 
Ot loveliest outlines breath or marble show; 
All beauties shape her man hath ever known, 
All he has felt—that is the soul of her, 
CHARLOTTE F. Bates. 


YOUNG MEN IN POLITICS. 


On a recent occasion some young Frenchmen 
made a call upon the famous poet and novelist, 
Victor Hugo. They told him that they came to 
see him as a great writer, and notasa politician. 
Victor Hugo drew himself up and replied, ‘Iam 


prouder of being a politician than anything else. | 


Every honest man ought to be a politician.” 

A politician is, or ought to be, one who takes 
an active interest and part in the public affairs 
of his country. The word has, however, fallen 
into some disrepute, because selfish and intrigu- 
ing men have mingled in politics, and for per- 
sonal ends, and by arts and tricks, have, in too 

| many instances, gained control of political bodies 
and offices. 
| 


|as Victor Hugo truly says, should not only not 
| avoid polities, but should enter vigorously and 
| zealously into them; not for the sake of gaining 
| honor and power for themselves, but in order to 
secure worthy representatives, wise and just 
| laws, and a pure and efficient government, which 
will alike benefit them and all their fellow- 
| citizens. 
| Especially important is it that young men 
| should take an active interest in the politics of 
| the day; that they should attend caucuses and 
| conventions, and make speeches, and both vote 
themselves and induce others to vote. 


| It should not be forgotten that this right of | 


voting, and of having a share in the political rule 


of the country, which every young American is 
| free to enjoy the moment he reaches his twenty- 
| first year, is a right which in other countries it 
| has cost many a fierce revolution, much blood- 
| shed and martyrdom, to obtain. It is a very 
| precious privilege, and one which good men 
should never neglect to exercise. 
| Young men who have been trained in our 
| schools, and have grown up amid the pure and 
refining influences of American homes, are fitted 
to be the best of all reformers in politics. Their 
instincts are generous, and their motives are apt 
to be free from thoughts of self-interest. They 
are intelligent enough to see the truth, and their 
abhorrence of wrong-doing and corruption is 
most often warm and earnest. They have, be- 
sides, the youthful enthusiasm which is often 
seen to be a real and strong power in politics. 

Only by taking part in the politics of the day 

can young men fulfil their gntire duty as citizens, 
A vote is not only a right, but it is a responsi- 
| bility. The voter is, in his own sphere, a sort of 
| trustee of the public welfare. If he neglects to 
| use the power thus confided to him, and as a re- 
| sult bad and designing men get-into office, and 
| pass corrupt or unjust laws, it is his fault. He 
| has failed to do what he can to prevent the 
evil. 
| In entering politics, young men may not only 
| doa great deal towards defeating selfish schemers 
| and unprincipled demagogues, but they may re- 
| ceive a valuable political education. They will 
| get familiar with political science, history and 


It is for this very reason that “honest men,” | 


principles, and so fit themselves to act intelli- 
| gently and with effect in securing good officials 

and good laws; and if they are called upon to 
If there are ten | take office themselves, they wil] be prepared to jng, on the gray rock over his grave was scrawled 


become efficient and valuable servants of the 
public. 

An ambition to hold oftice is not an unworthy 
one so long as the aspirant is moved by a desire 
to be of real use in the administration of public 
affairs. To seek ottice for personal pride or per- 
sonal gain alone is, however, not to be approved. 

Let our young men, therefore, as soon as they 
are of age, take a real, hearty. honest interest in 
the politics of the day. Let them read the best 
speeches made by our public men. and follow the 


| proceedings of Congress and the Legislature. 


Let them study political questions. Let them 
watch and try to understand public events as 
they take place. Let them go to the caucuses 
and conventions, and act and speak in them, and 
do their best to foil selfish plans, and unworthy 
candidates, and corrupt action. 

Their influence, if they adhere stoutly to high 
principle, and manfully spurn the temptations 
which will be offered to them. must thus become 
great and widespread for the geueral good. 

a 


| 

| DOM PEDRO. 

| One of the commissioners from Brazil to the Phil- 
adelphia Exposition told a pleasant story of the Em- 
peror. A lad of good family in Rio de Janeiro 
| found himself left by the death of his father friend- 
| less and penniless. One day, he saw a middle-rged 
gentleman, plainly dressed and with 2 singularly 
eandid, kind countenance, walking alone in the 
street. The lad’s companion told him it was the Em- 
peror, adding, “He chooses to be unnoticed, to go up 
and down as the father of his people.” 

“Tf he is the father of his people,” said the boy, 
‘he will take some interest in me,” and approaching 
| the Emperor, though trembling with fright, he told 
his story in a few direct words. Dom Pedro listened 
attentively. 

“What is it that you want, then, my boy?” 

“An education, Your Majesty. If I had that I 
could be of some use to myself and to others. Now 
[ am of none.” 

“For what business did your father design you?” 

“That of a civil engineer, sire.” 

“Come to me at noon, to-morrow.” 

The Emperor inquired concerning the lad, and 
then took upon himself the whole expense of his sup- 
port and education, sending him to this country to 
receive the latter. The. fact which gives more sig- 
nificance to the story is that the Emperor is compar- 
atively a poor man, his income being much less than 
that of many wealthy Brazilian gentlemen. Even 
the education of this one boy involved a certain 
amount of self-sacrifice on his part. 
| Dom Pedro probably fills the part of the ideal 
| monarch, the paternal ruler of his people, better 

than any sovereign in Christendom. He cares noth- 
ing for luxury, pomp, or even the honors of the 
world; his one aim is the elevation and improvement 
of his subjects. For this purpose, he has visited al- 
most every civilized country, carrying home the best 
in theory and practice, to experiment upon in Brazil. 
He was accustomed on his tours of investigation at 
the Exposition, to go about incognito, in shabby coat 
and trousers, to the great disappointment of the 
crowd. They did not recognize the fact that no in- 
signia of royalty could add dignity to such real maj- 
esty of character. 








tiie —_ 
“MY BOY? 

Courage and devotion are to be honored, no mat- 
ter whether the cause in which they are displayed be 
one which we approve or not. 

A touching story, which was told around many a 
Virginian camp-fire during the war, has never, we 
believe, been in print. During the last five months 
of Gen. Garnett’s life, he was constantly attended by 
a little lad of about fourteen years old, whom the 
staff and soldiers knew only as ‘“‘Charley.” He nev- 
er gave any other name, or answered any questions 
as to his parents or place of birth. He carried arms 
and marched with the division, but his chosen place 
was near Gen. Garnett, for whom he appeared to 
feel an absorbing affection. The rebel officer was a 
gallant, warm-hearted young man, of peculiarly no- 
ble carriage and presence, the very person of whom 
a boy could make an ideal hero. 

It was whispered among the soldiers that the lad 
was the son of loyal parents in the mountains, and 
that he had seen Garnett and become infatuated 
with him. The fact that he concealed the name of 
his father gave color to this theory, as there was no 
chance of safety then for any Union men in that 

| part of the State. After the battle of Rich Moun- 

! tain, Garnett resolved to cross the Cheat River, and, 
with little Charley riding close behind him, stemmed 
the ford, his force of three thousand men following 
him. As the General's horse leaped first upon the 
opposite bank, the rifle-shot of a bushwhacker whis- 
tled from the thicket, and the young officer reeled 
and fell dead upon the grass. The boy leaned over 
him. 

| “Come back,” shouted the men. “They'll kill you, 
lad.” 

«‘What does it matter now?” said the boy. 

Another shot came from the thicket, and faithful 
little Charley lay dead upon the breast of his protec- 
tor. 

| The two were not buried in one grave, as poetic 
justice might indicate a fitness. Gen. Garnett’s body 
was taken to his wife, who was then in the North. 
Charley was buried where he lay. The next morn- 
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with charcoal the words, “My Boy!’ No one ever 
knew the writer. But it was, no doubt, the father, 
who dared not own his son. 


—~2> 





ABSOLUTE OBEDIENCE. 

Stephen Girard, of Philadelphia, who founded by 
his will the famous college for orphans, in Philadel- 
puia, was a thorough despot in his business relations. 
ile insisted on undeviating obedience to all his or- 
ders. He would retain no one in service who ven- 
tured to change, for any reason, be it ever so good, 
his directions. 

A captain who had long commanded one of his 
vessels found a cargo unsalable at the port where 
the vessel was bound. He heard of another port 
where there was a great demand for the cargo, and 
by sailing thither on his own responsibility, secured 
a profit of fifty thousand dollars. Congratulating 
himself on his good luck, and expecting high praise 
from his employer, he made a glowing report of 
the matter on his return. Mr. Girard listened pa- 
tiently to the statement, went to the desk, made out 
a check for five thousand dollars, and said, “You 
are dismissed from my service. You deserve some 
reward for this success, but all in my employ must 
obey orders.”’ 

Mr. Girard was right in this instance. Other cap- 
tains, emboldened by the success of this one, might 
have ventured to disobey orders, and the conse- 
quence would have been financial ruin. The great 
merchant was too sagacious not to see that he could 
not manage his own affairs, if a dozen captains in 
different parts of the world took upon themselves 
the responsibility of disobeying his orders. 


ea ad 
JUDGE STORY’S MOTHER. 
The distinguished men of New England have gen- 


‘ erally come up from families where the mother was 


at once servant, seamstress, housekeeper, school-mis- 
tress, and lady. Her frugality and management 
made the two ends of the year meet, for food was 
dear, comforts scarce, and means stinted. Many 
were the shifts to which she was put, yet her house- 
hold was managed with tact, her children clothed 
and educated, and there was always a little some- 
thing to give in charity. 

Such a woman was the mother of Judge Story. 
When a boy, he was an ardent lover of books, and 
ambitious to excel in his studies. If dinner was not 
ready at the school-hour, he would take a piece of 
bread in his hand, and run off with it to school, so 
that he might not be numbered among the tardy 
boys. 

The mother fostered her boy’s love of study. Ac- 
customed herself to take the lead and to be always 
busy, she stimulated him to be second to none. 

“Now, Joe,” she used to say to him, “I’ve sat up 
and tended you many a night when you were a child, 
and don’t you dare not to be a great man.” 

How thoroughly the boy drank in her spirit is 
shown by his career as a Judge of the United States 
Supreme Court. Her character, and the deference 
he saw paid in his early home to her judgment, cre- 
ated in his mind a high estimate of woman. 

sii iia 
A GENEROUS PUBLISHER. 

M. Edmond About and M. Taine, two of the 
most popular authors in France, were warm friends 
in boyhood, and commenced their literary labors to- 
gether in Paris. Their slow success compelled them 
to live on the scantiest fare. At length Taine found 
a publisher, and began to earn a substantial living. 
But About’: health failed, and his physician ordered 
him to Spain to recruit. Hesmiled at the order, for, 
without money or friends, he might as well think of 
going to the moon. 

But Taine’s wit helped his friend in the emergen- 
cy. He told his publisher that About had rare gen- 
ius, and was certain to make a great name in litera- 
ture, and it was for the interest of any publisher to 
secure his services. The publisher bit at the bait. 
Calling on About, he said he had long wished for a 
book on Spain, and would send him on a tour into 
that country to prepare it. He gave the invalid a 
check for six thousand francs, as a kind of retainer. 
The publisher had no reason to repent of the ven- 
ture, for it was the opening of a brilliant literary ca- 
teer to About, in whose pecuniary profits the pub- 
lisher had a liberal share. 


—_——_—~+or——_— 


GOOD TEACHING REWARDED. 

A good teacher creates a good student. For he not 
mly discovers in the unpromising youth capacity, 
but he finds means to develop it. One of the most 
brilliant members of the French Academy wasa dull 
scholar in early years. Such was his stupidity, that 
the Professors at the College Stanislas, where he was 
a student, declared they could do nothing with him. 
The young man was on the point of giving up his 
studies, when Prof. Uzanand, of the Institute of 
France, became interested in him, and determined 
to break his lethargy. After some months he suc- 
ceeded completely. The young man, spurred to vig- 
orous efforts by the kindness and tact of his teacher, 
conquered his slowness, became an enthusiastic stu- 
dent, and now stands among the foremost men of 
France. 

—_— - 
BISMARCK’S LOVE FOR A DOG. 

The following anecdote exhibits the great German 
statesman in a light as new as it is attractive: 


Last year, when Bismarck’s favorite dog, Sultan, 
Was dying, he watched beside the poor animal with 
such manifestly d deep sorrow thot Count Herbert, the 
Prince’s eldest son, at last endeavored to get his 
The Prince tooka few steps towards 


father away. 


the door, but on looking back his eyes met those of 
his old friend. 

“No, leave me alone,” he said, and he returned to 
poor Sultan. When the «log was dead Bismarck 
turned to a friend who was standing near, and said, 
*ihose old German forefathers of ours had a kind 
religion. They believed that, after death, they 
would meet again in the celestial hunting grounds 
all the good dogs that had been their faitntul com- 
panions in life. 1 wish I could believe that.’ 

bismarck’s love for his dogs can be traced back to 
his earliest youth and is very peculiar. It does not 
in the least resemble the commonplace liking most 
people are able to feel forsome pet animal. It is a 

real affection, deeply rooted in his large heart and 
clesely allied to the kindness which he shows to all 
on whose faithfulness he can rely, and who look up 
to him for protection. 


A CLERK TURNED WAITER. 

Some one satirizes the hard-working dry-goods 
clerk, by transforming him into a restaurant-waiter. 
The ‘squib’? shows that what is the style for the 
store may become outre when used in the eating 
line. 


A dry-goods clerk, who was staying after ordering | 


his dinner at a Washington Street restaurant the 
other day, was requested ‘by the waiter to take charge 
for a minute while he stepped around the corner. 
Before the waiter returned, a big hungry-looking 
customer entered, entrenched himself behind the 
first table, glared at the bill of fare, held upside 
down, and savagely demanded what there was to 
t 


pat. 

The clerk saw that this was an emergency that 
must be met, and after pinning on a napkin, ap- 
proached and ran over the card after the manner of 
the counter. 

“T shall be pleased,” said he, “to show you a very 
stylish line. We havea neat article in tomato soups, 
—we are opening a new invoice of white fish,—we 
can put up a superior quality of veal, or lamb with 
mint sauce,—and here, oh, here is a lemon pie that 
is all the rage, and’’—— 

“All the’——put in the customer, catching his 
breath. ‘See here, young nan, I hail from Norwich, 
and I can’t stand so much gilt-edge. You needn't 
put up any veal or open any fish around me. If you 
lave anything fit for a square meal trot it out, and 
if you haven't, ['ll”’ 

What he would have done will never be known, 
for at this juncture the waiter himself came in op- 
portunely, and the clerk dropped the napkin and 
retired in short order to enjoy his own dinner, or- 
dering an extra cup of coffee to tranquillize his 
nerves. 





-——_—_—_~@——_ - —— 


LORD NELSON’S TENDERNESS. 


A writer in the New York Zedger tells an anecdote | 


of Lord Nelson’s tenderness of heart. It was told 
the writer by an old man-of-wars man, who twenty- 
five years ago lived in Malden, Mass: 


He said that Admiral Lord Nelson had a heart as 
tender asa woman’s. To see a brave man flogged 
gave him as much pain as was given to the culprit 
himself. When all hands were called to witness 
punishment, Nelson would crawl up on the outside of 
the gathered squad officers, and there stand, with his 
chapeau pulled down over his eyes, until the scene 
was over. 

Once upon a time an old forecastle-man, and | 
helmsman, was upon the black list for drunkenness. 
He stood at the gangway waiting his turn to be lashed 

to the grating. At length his name was called— 
“John Marey!”” He was aman of honorable record; 
of many years; and of long service. 

“Is there not one to speak a word for poor Jack?” 
he cried, as the boatswain started to remove his 
frock. “Gentlemen!’’ exclaimed Nelson, looking 
around upon his officers. “Will not one of you 
speak? Then I will speak, Avast there! Belay where 
you are! Officer of the deck, call all hands below!” 
Then to the quivering sailor he said, at the same 
time extending his hand, “Jack, when the battle 
comes, think of me!” 

A month later an old sailor appeared at court, 
bearing dispatches and captured battle-flags, and a 
letter of commendation from a dying hero. It was 
Jack Marcy, brave, true, and loyal, and he went back 
to his duty with a quarter-master’s warrant. 


— «2 —_ 


A FAITHFUL COMPANION. 

Mr. Stanley, in his expedition through Africa, 
took five dogs with him, but no one of them survived 
the journey. The last one of them, a noble bull-dog, 
called “Bull,” travelled over fifteen hundred miles, 
and died at length from sheer exhaustion. He was 
faithful to the last. 


“Though he often staggered and moaned, he made | 
strenuous efforts to keep up, but at last lying down 
in the path, he plaintively bemoaned the weakness 
of body that had conquered his will, and soon after 
died, his eyes to the last looking forward along the 
track he had so bravely tried to follow.” 


“Bull’s” grief was almost human when he lost his 
last companion, Jack, a young dog, killed by a 
vicious cow. 


“Grave and deliberate from years and long travel, 
he walked round the body two or three times, exam- 
ining it carefully, and then advanced to me with his 
honest eyes wide open, asif to ask, ‘What has caused 
this?’ Receiving no answer, he went and sat down 
with his back to me, solemn and sad, as though he 
were ruminating despondingly on the evils which 
beset dog and man alike in this harsh and wicked 
world.” 

oe 


A QUICK-WITTED WOMAN. 
A woman’s wit seldom deserts her, save when a 
mouse runs across the room; then, of course, she 
screams and hops upon the table. 


Madame Thierret, a popular French actress, was 
once travelling to Baden in a first-class carriage, al- 
though only provided with a second-class ticket. At 
Kehl her ticket was demanded by a German em- 
ployee of the company. 

A scene ensued, the actress pretending not to un- 
derstand the man. “If you gabble for two hours,” 
said she, “it will be all the same.” The German 
took her by the arm for the purpose of ejecting her 
from the carriage, receiving a box on the ear that 
sent him reeling to the other side of the platform. 
This brought up a commissary, who inquired why 
she had struck the man. 

“Because he was insolent; he said all sorts of im- 
pertinent things to me, 
officer thought he had canght her nicely, and grimly 
demanded how she knew that, since she pretended 





not to understand German, 


> replied the actress. The | 


“Nonsense!” answered ready Madame Thierret; 
“when a dog wants to bite you, you understand it 
very Well, alunough you do not talk doggerel.” And 
the commissary wisély gave in. 

Sea eS aes 
MIXED METAPHORS. 

Among those curious infelicities of speech which 
are known as mixed metaphors, a German editor has 
found the following, which doubtless could be 
matched by one familiar with Fourth of July ora- 
tions: 


“We will,” cried an inspired Democrat, “burn all 
our ships, and with every sail unfurled, steer boidly 
out into the ocean of freedom!” Justice Minister 
Hye, in 1848, in a speech to the Vienna students, im- 
pressively declared, 
13 rolling along, and gnashing its teeth as it rolls.” 
A pan-Germanist Mayor of a Rhineland corporation 
rose still higher in an address to the Emperor. He 
said, “‘No Austria, no Prussia, one only Germany; 
such were the words the mouth of your Imperial 
Majesty has always had in its eye.” Prof. Johannes 
Scherr, in a criticism on “Lenau’s Lyrics,” writes, 
“Out of the dark regions of philosophical problems 
the poet suddenly lets swarms of songs dive up, car- 
rying far-flashing pearls of thought in their beaks.” 


- — 
A SMART OLD LADY. 


The Philadelphia Times tells the following anec- 
dote of a well-known old lady: 


Mrs. Gen. Gaines, the famous and now successful 
litigant for millions upon millions worth of New Or- 
leans,city lots, was riding down Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue, in the five-cent fare street cars, the other day. 
The car was so crowded that the next passenger 
must stand. The next passenger happened to be a 
woman of about fifty, with gray hair. Mrs. Gaines, 
who is eighty at least, though her blonde curls, soft 
eyes and energetic movements suggest only about 
forty years, immediately rose, and waving her hand 
to the younger woman, with an air of reverence for 
age, said, ‘‘Pray have my seat, Madame.” The lady 
thanked her and accepted, while Mra. Gaines quietly 
stood the rest of her ride. A lady of thirty was sit- 
ting near, and, thoughshe knew Mrs. Gaines, consid- 
ered that it would be a want of tact on her part 
should she have offered the sprightly old lady her 

seat on the ground of disparity of age. 

| <— 

| WITNESSING A WILL. 

| There lately came before the Dublin Probate Court 
| 2 curious case, which involved the validity of an at- 
| testation to a will. 


A testator, stricken down by typhus, sent for two 
persons to witness his will, whom he intended to 
name as his executors. They objected to entering an 
infected house, so a table and chairs were placed 
outside the window of the sick man’s room in such a 
manner that he could see those sitting at the table. 
A boy who had recovered from typhus carried on 
communications between the testator and those at 
the table, and when the will was made, carried it, in 
presence of the two witnesses at the table, to the tes- 
tator, who thereupon made his mark in their sight. 
Then the boy carried it back to the witnesses, who | 
signed it in sight of the testator. The execution of | 
the will was impugned, but sustained by the judge, 
| who said that he saw no reason why witnesses should | 

be exposed to needless risks. 


Something New. 


From this date we shall give with all our new Bracket 
Saw Outfits, Patterns for 


Three Sets Alphabets, 
One Set of Figures. 








PittsBoro’, N. C., 
July ll, 1878. 
Messrs. PERRY MAson & Co. 
Gents—1 have had one of your 
Bracket saws about 18 months. 
I have make and sold $30 worth 
of brackets, picture frames, &c., 
besides many beautiful things 
for myself and friends. I also 
got the premium for the finest 
Scroll sawing at the North Car- 
olina State Fair. I would like 
to act as agent fur the Bracket 
Saw in this town. 
Yours truly, 
J.C. WOMACK, 








EVERY PARENT 


Who has a family of boysand girls should see to it that 
| their children havea Bracket Saw. With it your children 
| will adorn the home with beautiful works of art. With it 
they will cultivate a love for mechanics, With it they can 
earn money. This has proved true in so many families 
that we do not hesitate to give the Bracket Saw our high- 
est endorsement. 
From time to time we have improved our Bracket Saw 
Outfit, yet we have never added to its nrice. 
W OFFER 


Our latest and best Outtit ata 


LESS PRICE 


Than ever before. For onl we will send 
to any address, postage paid, $1 00 the following 


| New Bracket Saw Outfit. 


Our Latest Improved 


BRACKET SAW FRAME. 








The Outfit consists of 1 Beautiful Box, 1 

Steel Frame (Japanned and Beautifully Or- 

namented), 50 Bracket and Ornamental 

Designs, 1-2 dozen Best Steel Saw 

Blades, 1 Brad Awl, 1 Piece Sand Pa- 

per, 185 Miniature Designs (wit! a price 

list, at full size), 1 Sheet of Impression Paper, 

5 Silhouette Designs—Comic, 1 12-Inch Wood 

Measure, 1 Manual of Instructions,—1!2 pages— 

| illustrated, 3 Sets of Alphabets, 1 Set of Fig- 
| ures. Price, post-paid, $1. 


| PERRY MASON & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS, 


“The chariot of the Revolution | 


DRY GOODS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, 


Sent to any address, in any part of the United States, by 


JORDAN, MARSH & CO., 


of Boston, Mass., the largest Dry Goods lonse in 
New Enelind. by dealing with this House. the reside .ts 
of the Middle, Southern and Western States can select 
trom an immense stock, at the lowest retail prices 
quoted in Boston or New York 
An elegant C atalogue, With fnll description of goods 
and prices, will be sent Free of charge on application. 
JORDAN, MARSH €& CO., 
Boston, Mass., U. S. A. 


THE DINGEE & CONARD CO's 


BEAUTIFUL EVER-BLOOMING 


ROSES 


We deliver STRONG POT ROSES for W nter 
Bloom and Fall Planting, safely by mail, ai 
post-offices. Five Sple ndid Varieties, your ch 
all labeled, for $13 12 for $23 19 for $: 33 26 
$4; 35 for $53 75 for $1053 100 for $13. Send 
for our New Guide to Rose Cul‘ure, and 
a from over 500 hoe yokes Our Great 

PTE DI is NGE ing an istributing Roses, 

E & CON 


THE AR _ 
ABER VEST GROVE, — ma PA 


EMPLOYMENT eviiviovy, 


At $2.00 to —" per day, selling 
ELEVEN YE: A DPRUNKARD, 
written by Thom - ae, With his teeth, 
having lost both arms through dink. it 
fis grand and thrilling. Send 25 cents for 
A Sample copy, and special rates to agents, 
52,000 already soll. A RNOLD BROs., 
SYCAMORE, ILLINOIS, 


























FOOTSTEPS is the popular song of 
H. C. Work, author of “Grandfather’s 
Ay on receipt of 35 cts., by anv music 
porn or oy Ss. . Brainard’ 8 Sons, Publishers, ¢ leveland, 0. 





Ne re Imitations. 
NEW LIST Premiums free to Subscribers and 
Agents of the FOLIO, the 
Champion Illustrated Musical Monthly. Particulars free 
to all. bade? SMITH & CO 
a 6 Washington Street, Boston. 
TWO IN ONE. Sereraibis “LINE? 
Fine muslin on both sides, Every way perté 





o’? ¢ ollars 


ct. Patent 





- | 
| ®. POWELL & SON.Gun Dealers, 








Stitch. Will suit. Dealers sell them, 


“ay size mailed 
Sree. REVERSIBLE COLLAR Co. 


soston, Mass. 


ou One doub! oi barrel pun, 
=t action 
lock Sg a “_ > od 
senuine twst b:r- 
rels, &a good shor ye 

@ter,orno sale: w: 
Pouch, ~Gr xU Cutter, for $15. Can be sent C.0.D. 
vilege toex.mine before p2ying. Scad stamp for 
orne, Redneed Prices end Large Discornts. 
233 St.,Cincinnati. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits as a WASIL BLUE have been fully tested, 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 


| D. 8. WILTBERGER, Proprietor, 
No. 233 North Second Street, 
PHIL ADE L r HIA, 








| 
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| SOMETHING My ) > 





NEW 
E UNIQUE HAIR CRIMPER. 
It is ms, Simple, light, easily adjustea, and does not 
break the hi: ir; does not wear out. Mailed.) pair, 10 ets.; 
: i: ir, 25ets. L: arge discount to dealers. Agents want a. 
ELLS MWFE'’G C 0., 35 Suc 35 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass, 


FUN —* $3 Press}\"'.': 
ete, (Self-mker $5) 9 Ls eees dass 


leasure, young or old 
Presses, 



















Af Y & Co, 
Meriden, Conn 


o ete Press Co., 


urray St., New York, 


ufacture a variety of hand, sel f-ink- 
Li A ing, and rotary printing picsses, 
pa ng in price from $2 to $150), 


7 Skike the Centennial, 
~~ Young America, Cottage. 
Lightning, and other celebiated 
press tt machines. Our new rotary 
ress, the United States Jch- 
er, for cheapness and excellence. is 
carivalied. Other presses tahen in ex- 
change. Lowest prices for tyre md 
rinting material. Circulars free. 
Specimen Book of Type, 10 cts. 
A sample packere of plainand 
= fancy cards, 10 cents. 


GRAEFENBERG VEGETABLE FILLS 


Act gently, removing disturbing causes without leaving 
the system tn an unhealthy condition, 


GRAEFENBERG MARSHALL’S 


CATHOLICON, 


For weakness, nervousness, and general debility; used by 

leading physicians in their practice. These medicines are 

aa vegetable. Sold by all Drnuggists. Send for Almanac. 
GRAEFENBERG COMPANY, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 


AGREAT OFFER! ! 


dispose of 100 NEW PIA 
tirst-class makers, at low = soe for } 
Installments than ever before oftered. WATER: 
PIANOS & ORGANS are the BE+T M ADE, 
warranted 6 tag 
Mailed. PIANOS, 7 Octave ®125, 7 1-3 
$135. ORGANS Le ‘Stops, R60, & Stops. # 
12 Stops, ®80 cash, in per: fect order, not use d 
— Sheet music e rice; same ath 
cent a page. HORA CE TERS & SONS, 
Man’f’rs and Dealers, 40 Yast ‘14th St.. N. Y. 


U.S. Jobber, 
Price, $60. 


We will during 
we Har da a ime 8 
ORC of 





Illustrated C atalox ues 





and all interested, send for circulars, 
AMM ERERS Am. Vocal Inst. 103 Waverly Pl.,N.Y. 














For the Companion, 


THE LANE. 


Reside its yellow-lichened bars 
A stately chestiuit rises; 
From dawn until the birth of stars 
"Tis full of sweet surprises. 
No recent line, new-phianned to meet 
Some smart adjicent highway, 
But classic to our fathers’ feet, 
An immemorial by-way! 


Here many a bosk of thorny green 
TIM summer's end discloses, 

In glimmering plenitude serene, 
Dim knots of rustic roses; 

And oft on these, where pale they burn, 
he merry bee infringes, 

With dulcet flatteries that 
rheir pink to deeper tinge 






ght turn 


Hlere thrives the elder’s lissome bough, 
In savage grace unheeded, 
Now fair with bridal white, or now 
With shining purple beaded. 
Or here, in August's languid sway, 
Slew-changed by varied phases, 
The blackberry-bush, with bronzing spray, 
* Its ripe dark fruitage raises, 





Or here, with lapse of weeks grown bold, 
Through soil secant-herbed and sullen, 

Touched meagrely with vivid gold, 
Shoot the tall woolly mullein; 

Or when chill autumn hours are new, 
Slim asters group their brightness, 

And mushrooms bathe in morning-dew 
Their rounds of globy whiteness. 


And here, with murmurs like faint seas, 
Above the leafy level, 

Stand forth those old wild cherry-trees 
Where greedy robins revel; 

Or where, from hated tasks released, 
Intent on crimson pillage, 

Climbs rashly for his juiey feast 
The urchin of the village. 


But while your charms, monastic lane, 
In quiet beauty slumber, 

You blend to make the dear domain 
Of memories without number! 

For cheeks where age has wrought to-day 
Its dull and sallow deadness, 

Have once, amid your winding way, 
Blushed warm in maiden redness! 


tut when at last your nooks and knolls 
Their lovely peace deliver 
To banks that lie where broadly rolls 
This fleet and radiant river, 
I dream of some brief lowly song 
Whose verse fond praise may render 
To some grand epic, borne along 
In resonance and splendor, 
EDGAR FAWCETT. 





- 
For the Companion, 


A WARNING. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


money there is no need of study. 
is a sad one, 


This picture | 
The 
photograph may be recognized in scores of cases 
in every large town, and hundreds and thousands | 


it is not an uncommon one, 


| of cases in every large city. K. | 
A STORY SPOILT BY FIGURES. | 


At a social gathering of lawyers (says the Phil- | 
adelphia Times), one member of the bar related 
a Falstaflian story about himself and three other | 
}men fishing in the Sinnemahong River, and | 
| catching 1,764 trout in eight days. 





“Whew!"’ went up a chorus of whistles all 
around, | 
“It’s true, and I can prove it!’’ fairly shouted 
the narrator of the story. ‘‘L guess I was there.” 

Just here, with the evidence-in-chief at an end, 
drawing a lead-pencil from his pocket, and seiz- 
ing a sheet of legal cap, one of District Attorney 
Hagar’s assistants began the cross-examination, 
He opened with, “Now you say you caught 1,764 
trout in eight days. There were four of you, | 
How many hours did you fish each day?” 

“About three hours.”’ 

After a brief mathematical calculation, the re- 
sult was announced, ‘“Then, sir, you must have 
caught fifty-five apiece each day, eighteen apiece | 
each hour, and each of you one every three min- 
utes. Is that the case?’ 

“If you figure it out that way, it must be so. 
We caught them all, 1 know,"’ replied the now 
somewhat puzzled witness. 

“Now, sir, what was the average weight of | 
those fish?” 

“Three-quarters of a pound.” 

Again did the pencil tly over the paper. 

“That foots up 1,325 pounds of fish,’’ came 
from the cool-headed examiner, as he leaned 
back in his chair, with a look of incredulity 
spread over his countenance, which was shared 
by the rest of the gathering. 

There was a pause for a moment, and then 
some one asked the witness, who stood up defi- 
antly, “What did you do with them?” 

“Why, we ate them, of course.”’ 

This answer dazed the audience. 
much, Not a word was uttered for full five 
minutes, Finally, with a strong effort and a 
gasp after breath, as if the reply was hard to 
swallow, the examiner managed to ejaculate, 
“You four men eat that number of fish in eight | 
days?” The blank looks of astonishment all 
around and about him caused the witness to 
hedge a bit, and he qualified the statement with, 
“Well, we gave Congressman Harry White four 
hundred of them to stock the Kiskiminetas | 
with.” 

Still again did the pencil come into use, with | 
this result,—“‘Listen to this, gentlemen. Giving 
Harry White 400, there were still 1,364 left. 
Now this party of four must have got away with 
them at the 1ate of 170% a day, or at the rate of 








It was too 








He was born rich, and of course he should al- 


42 a day for each man, or 14 at each meal, leav- 
ing out fractions, At three-fourths of a pound 


ways be rich, That his father's great wealth | tpiece, these fishermen devoured 314% pounds of 


could ever take wings and fly away, never entered 
his head. ‘Therefore he saw no particular reason | 
for hard work in any direction. 

He must go to school, and make some show of 
learning, because that was the fashion. Every- | 
body went to school, "Twas useless, of course, | 
to pore over books as other fellows did who 
would be obliged to work for a living. 

He had money, and was much fonder of play 
than work; and so he played before school, and | 
after school, and in school, and was generally | 
late, and always a dunce, He peeped into his | 
book at recitations, and hired his companions 
with his favors to do his sums and write his com- 
positions, 

Where his teachers? Why, teachers | 
can’t make boys learn if they are determined not 
to learn. 


were 


The nominative case was too hard a case for 
him, and a preposition governing the objective | 
case was a conundrum that might be solved by 
any one who cared for such brain-tasking things, 
He could talk well enough without bothering his 
head over grammar, 

When once asked by a schoolmate why he al- | 
wiys made use of little “i's’’ in writing, replied | 
that “he wasn't half so stuck up beeause he had | 
money as the fellows seemed to think. A little 
I was big enough for him.” 

Arrived at the age of twenty-one, this young 


man was a fashionable, slightly dissipated, rather | ant to the hunter's ear, and the effect is largely 


good-looking gentleman, and notwithstanding his 
lack of education, was admitted to the so-called 
best soviety, 

Then a great erash came, and father's millions 
were all swept away. Friends gathered round 
to help, but what could friendship do fora young 
man who had no education? There were count- 
ing-rooms waiting for book-keepers and corre- 
spondents, families wanting tutors, schools teach- 
ers, but no chance for a man who could neither 
add, subtract nor spell. 

Too delicately reared to handle a pickaxe or a 
shovel, there was nothing left for him but to live 
on the charity of the few who pitied him; then 
cut by those who formerly toadied to him on ac- 
count of his wealth, he took to drinking, and is 
now a vontirmed drunkard. 

The only use he can be put to in this world is 
to furnish, by his bloated face and bleared eyes, 
a warning to boys who think because they have 


fish every day. Can this witness be believed?” | 

The witness would not wait for the verdict. 
He saw what it would be, and excitedly shouting, 
“Tecan prove it!’ he darted from the oftice just 
in time to hear the youthful lawyer's parting | 
shot, “If I was you, Isaiah Brown, I'd never 
make a jury try to believe that fish story.”’ 


_ a <u 
LION MUSIC. 
Most of us would prefer listening to the kind | 
of music here described at a longer distance than 
“twenty yards.’ But tastes differ: 


A recently returned South African traveller, | 
Sig. Scarpaneri, writes that one of the most strik- | 
ing things connected with the lion is his extreme- 
ly grand voice. It consists at times of a low, | 
deep moaning, repeated five or six times, ending 
in faintly audible sighs; at other times he startles 
the forest with loud, deep-toned, solemn roars, 
each increasing in loudness until his voice dies 
away in several low, muftled intonations, resem- 
bling distant thunder, Not unfrequently a troop | 
may be heard roaring in concert, one assuming | 
the lead, and two, three, or four more regularly 
taking up their parts, like persons singing a | 
catch, Like Scottish stags at the rutting season, 
they roar loudest on cold, frosty nights; but on | 
no occasion are their voices to be heard in such | 
perfection, or so intensely powerful, as when two | 
or three strange troops of lions approach a foun- 
tain to drink at the same time. When this oc- 
curs, every member of each troop sounds a bold 
roar of defiance at the enemy; and when one | 
roars all roar together. The grandeur of these | 
nocturnal forest concerts is inconceivably pleas- | 


enhanced when the hearer is in the depths of the 
forest, at midnight, unaccompanied by any at- 
| tendant, and ensconced within twenty yards of 
the fountain which the troop of lions are ap- 

yroaching. Such, Sig. Scarpaneri says, has been 
his situation scores of times, and though he has 
a tolerably good taste for music, he considered 
the catches with which he was then regaled as 
the sweetest and most natural he had ever heard! 


a oe 
GEESE, OR GOOSES? 
The unabridged dictionaries are shy of giving 
any plural for tailor’s ‘“‘goose.’’ A dilemma like 
the one here noted (from the Chicago Journal) 


| 
| 
| The particular kind of a smoothing-iron known 
among tailors as a “goose,”” came near upsetting 
the reason of a bright young clerk and the pro- 
prietor of « Chicago tailoring establishment one 
| day this week, 
| The manager wanted two of the instruments 


question in spelling: 


| Occasionally suggests the unsettled state of that | 


mentioned, and so told the clerk; but after the 
latter had sat for some time writing on the or- 
der, he looked up in a bewildered way, and 
asked,— 

“What do you call the plural of a tailor’s 
goose?” 

“Why, geese is the plural of goose,’’ said the 
master. 

“Well, you wouldn't have me write an order 
for two tailor’s geese, would you?’ 

“That doesn’t sound hardly sensible in this 
connection,’’ replied the proprietor. ‘How 
would it do to say “two tailor’s gooses’’? 

The boy turned to the dictionary, and shaking 
his head, remarked,— 

“Webster doesn’t give any such plural as that 
to goose, and [ aint going to,” 

The situation was growing serious, when the 
clerk suddenly set to writing, with the exclama- 
tion, *‘Now I'll fix it!” 

And the order which he soon handed to the 
head of the house to sign did fix it, for it read,— 

**Messrs. Brown & Co., hardware dealers, Fifth 

venue: Please send me a number one tailor’s 
goose, and send me another just like it.”’ 

But further than this, the question of what is 
the plural of a tailor’s goose has not yet been 
settled in this town, or any other that we 
know of. 





+o — 
For the Companion, 
GRAND PRE. 


Grand Pre! whose level meadows stretch away, 
Far up the deep-cut dykes thy waves roll on, 
Free, as a hundred years ago to-day, 
They climb the slopes of rocky Blomidon, 


These lonely poplars reared by sons of toil, 
Look out like exiles o’er a foreign sea, 

Their haggard fronts grown gray on alien soil, 
Far from the province of fair Lombardy. 


Long-vanished forms come thronging up the strand; 
I close my eyes to see the vision pass, 
As one shuts out the daylight with his hand, 
‘To view the pictures in a magic glass. 
This is the little village famed of vore, 
With meadows rich in flocks and plenteous grain, 
Whose peasants knelt beside each vine-clad door, 
As the sweet Angelus rese o'er the plain. 


High-hearted, brave, of gentle Norman blood, 
Their thrifty life a prospering fame did bring; 

They held the reins o’er peacetul field and flood, 
Lords of their lands, and rivals of a king. 


By kingly rule, an exile’s lot they bore, 

The poet’s song reclaims their scattered fold; 
Blown in melodious notes to every shore, 

The story of their mournful fate is told. 


And to their annals linked while time shall last, 
Two lovers from a shadowy realm are seen, 

A fair, immortal picture of the past, 
The forms of Gabriel and Evangeline. 





And hither shall that sweet remembrance bring 
‘wil many a pilgrim as the years roll on, 

While the lone bittern pauses on the wing, 

Above the crest of rocky Blomidon. 
Still over wave and meadow smiles the day, 

The twilight deepens, and the time is brief, 
I bid farewell to beantiful Grand Pre, 

While yet on summer's heart bloom flower and leaf. 

Sarah D. CLARK. 


- cP 


AN HONEST PIONEER. 

A correspondent of the Cincinnati Post, writ- 
ing of a recent visit to some of the surviving pi- 
oneers of Hamilton County, O., repeats one of 
their stories told to illustrate the superior honesty 
of the old times: 


Soon after Father Lyons built his cabin, near 
the first tollgate on the Montgomery road, he 
heard the sound of some one chopping down on 
Duck Creek, toward the Cavanaugh farm, and 
went down to see what it meant. He found that 
a farmer by the name of Harper had built a cab- 
in there. Some time afterward, one dark stormy 


j night, a man knocked at Harper's cabin door 


and asked for lodging. Of course it was cheer- 
fully given, for we took everybody in then—but 
not as they take them in now. In the morning, 
after breakfast, he asked what was to pay. Of 
course they would not take anything. 

After he went away Mrs. Harper went to make 
up his bed, and found under the pillow a leather 
belt with three hundred silverdollars in it. They 
did not know who the man was nor where he 
went to. Several years afterwards, on a stormy 
night just like the one on which he stayed all 
night, a man knocked at the door and asked for 
a night's lodging. He was invited to come in, 
and after supper Mr. Harperasked him if he had 
ever been in this country before. He said yes. 
“When?” He told them how they had enter- 
tained him several years before. “What did you 
leave here?” “I left a leather pocket-book un- 
der my pillow with three hundred silver dollars 
in it.’ “What did you leave it for? Did you 
forget it?’ ‘‘No,”’ said he, “I had no use for it 
then. Iwas going to Detroit, and the chances 
were that I would be sealped. If so, I thought I 
would rather you would have it than the Indians. 
If I got back it would be safe."’ Whereupon 
Mrs. Harper went to her chest, got the belt and 
laid it on his lap, saying, ‘“There is your money, 
sir,” “I'd like to know,” said the old pioneer, 
‘“‘who in these days would have done that?” 


A REVIVAL OF BUSINESS. 
Some one has found an old colored man who 
believes in the immediate revival of business, 
and has shown his faith by getting married. 





A darkey of sixty-two, tired of longer leading 
| & life of single blessedness, hobbled up to the 
marriage-license clerk’s desk the other , Ans and 
said,— ; 
‘Is dis whar yer gits der lisums fer ter marry?’ 
‘This is the place.” P 
“How much is dey apiece?” 
“Seventy-five cents.’ 
| “Why, honey, I isn’t got dat much money!” 
; “Then I ecan’t let you have a license.”’ > 
“Say, boss, times is hard, an’ dis case is 
| pressin’. Couldn't yer trust me for a couple of 
| weeks till de whitewash season commence?” 
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‘No, sir; we don’t do a credit business at this 
desk.”” 

“Jist fer a day or two?” 

“Nary day,’’ was the heartless rejoinder; and 
the poor old darkey hobbled away. 

Yesterday he again knocked at the outposts of 
Hymen’s temple with the necessary seventy-five 
cents tied up in the corner of a red bandanna 
handkerchief. 

*Dese is monsus hard times, boss, an’ ef my 
kredit wasn’t pooty good, I'd never been able to 
hev borrowed all dis heah money ter wonst,”’ 

The license was made out in due form and 
handed to him, and then the clerk said, “If that’s 
all the money you have got, how are you going 
to support your wife?” 

“Well, de fact am dat de lady am got a room 
all furnished nice, an’ we'll just mosey along till 
dis ‘lection trubble is over, an’ den der'll be a 
powahful site of whitewashing to be done dis 
spring. Yes, indeed, honey, times is gwan to be 
red hot arter awhile.”’ 


— o el 
THE LONGEST RIVER IN THE 
WORLD. 


Recent investigations have so well settled this 
matter that the proper correction should be made 
in the geographies. In reply to a question as to 
the “longest river,’’ a writer in the New Eng- 
land Journal of Education says: 


There can be no doubt that this title belongs 
to the Missouri River, reckoning (as we should 
do), from its source in the Madison, the Red 
Rock, and the Gallatin Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico; the Mississippi being properly a branch 
of the Missouri, and not the Missouri a branch of 
the Mississippi, though the accident of the earlier 
discovery and exploration of the latter stream 
gave rise to the error, which our ar 
still perpetuate, of calling the longer and the 
greater stream a branch of the shorter and small- 
er one. 

Above their junction the Mississippi drains 
169,000 square miles, and has a length of but 
1,330 miles,and at their junction it has a mean dis- 
charge per second of 105,000 cubie feet of water; 
while above the same point the Missouri drains 
518,000 square miles, has a length of 3,047 miles 
from Madison Lake (and L think something 
wore, going up the Jefferson Fork to the Red 
Rock Lake), and at the junction has a mean dis- 
charge of 120,000 cubic feet per second; its dis- 
charge, though one-seventh greater than that of 
the Mississippi, being smaller proportionately, be- 
cause its upper waters drain a region where the 
rain-fall, one year with another, averages but 
little, if any, more than one-half that of the Up- 
per Mississippi. Above their junction one may 
go, on the nad, in 2 good-sized steamboat, 
to Fort Benton, Montana, a distance of 2,682 
miles, or more than twice the entire length of 
the Mississippi from Itasca Lake to its junction 
with the Missouri. 

This makes the Missouri River (as the name 
should really be, all the way to the Gulf of Mex- 
ico) 4,347 miles long,—1,361 miles longer than 
the Mississippi (now so-called) and 597 miles 
longer than the Amazon. 


2 - 
FRESH-AIR WORK. 


One of the noble charities of our large cities is 
the ‘Fresh-Air Fund.’’ By it the children of 
the tenement-houses are sent into the country 
for a week or two, where in the houses of farm- 
ers they not only breathe fresh air and eat nour- 
ishing food, but see, what to them is a strange 
sight, Christian homes. A writer in the New 
York Evening Post thus tells how one group of 
children from the poorest families in Brooklyn 
were received by the farmers of Delaware Coun- 
ty: 

“T was a stranger, but ye took me in,” they 
can literally say to those in many a cottage and 
farmhouse lying in the pleasant tields of Dela- 
ware and neighboring counties. 

One sweet-faced Christian woman said, “T will 
take those children whom no one else wants to 
take.”’ 

An old farmer and his wife came to the station 
to invite some child for a day or two to share 
their plain but abundant fare. Unaccustomed to 
a crowd, the two were separated; the old man's 
heart was touched, and hen he found his wife 
he was holding four little girls by the hand. 
“See!” he exclaimed, ‘‘four of the sweetest little 
creatures you ever saw. We will take them 
home with us.” 

“But you can't!’ she replied, ‘‘for here are 
three TL have chosen, I can't give them up.” 

“Neither can I give these up,”’ he replied. 

“Then,”’ said the wife, “there is nothing for 
us to do but to take all seven.”’ And they did so. 

The children never knew before how decent 
people lived. Here they were taken into the 
family, washed, cleansed and made decent. 

They saw that dirt and idleness were not per- 
mitted, that profanity and intemperance were 
forbidden. Godliness was interpreted to then 
not as something afar off, but as represented in 
the lives of the men. and the women they saw 
around them. 

Home has now a new meaning to them, and so 
have the names of father and mother; and now 
when you talk to them of heaven as a home, aud 
of a Heavenly Father, they have a notion of 
what you mean. 

One of the children said to her teacher on her 
return, “O teacher, it did seem, now that 1 


think over it all, that it must have been another 
world!” 

They did their best, poor little things, to ap- 
year to advantage; they sang the hymns they 





had learned in the Industrial Schools, and re- 
peated their Bible verses. 
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For the Companion, 


GOING NUTTING. 
To the woods I went, this morning, 
Chestnuts, ripe and brown, to pick; 
So [ took a little basket, 
And [held a crooked stick. 
When IT heard the west wind whistling 
Through the big old chestnut-tree, 
I called loudly to the west wind, 
“Stay, and shake down nuts for me!” 
On the leaves T heard the nuts fall 
With a patter, patter, patter, 
And I whisked my crooked stick ’round, 
Making burrs And dried leaves seatter, 
Soon I spied the brown nuts, hiding 
Everywhere upon the ground, 
Underneath the sere leaves biding, 
Waiting, waiting to be found. 
Then I heard gay children’s voices 
Coming nearer, through the wood; 
And the ringing of their laughter 
Stirred the rustling solitude, 
Cracklings up among the branches 
Told of sticks, that, deftly tossed, 
Brought a hoard of hidden fruitage 
That had hung through wind and frost. 
So I joined the band of nutters, 
And where the woods are dark and wide, 
We went trooping all the morning, 
Shaking trees on every side. 
And, at noontide, flushed and laden, 
Brought our treasures to the door; 
And beneath the sloping roof-tree, 
Poured them wide upon the floor, 
ee 
For the Companion. 
THE CAT AND THE SQUIR- 
REL. 

“What are you flying about so 
for?” said Tabby to Chip, the tame 
squirrel, 

“Hiding corn,”’ replied Chip. 

Now while Tabby had been taking 
a& quiet nap on the rug, Chip had 
been very busy. 

He would run to his cage, and fill 
his mouth with kernels of corn till 
his cheeks puffed out on both sides, 
and then scamper round the room to 
tind a safe place to hide it. 

He had quite a pile under one cor- 
ner of the carpet, and another be- 
hind the door, and now he was stow- 
ing it away under the sofa-cushion. 

“Why do you hide it?” asked 
Tabby. 

“Time of need,”’ replied Chip, with 
his mouth full. 

‘Do you think you'll be hungry some day, 
and they'll forget to feed you?”’ asked Tabby. 

“IT don’t know,” said Chip; ‘‘my mother did 
so. We had a big store-house under our tree. 
There were good things there. Not corn and 
not bread. I don’t know what they were. I 
wish I had some now.”’ 

“Were they mice?’ asked Tabby. 

“No,”’ said Chip. 

“I never hide mice under the carpet,” said 
Tabby. “If Iam hungry, I catch a fresh one, or 
mew round Jane till she gives me something to 
eat,” 

“IT don’t know how to mew,’ 

“Glad of it,” said Tabby. 
living here in a cage?’ 

“Pretty well,”’ replied Chip. 

“Did you find yourself in a barrel in the cel- 
lar, when you first got your eyes open, or how 
did you come here?” asked ‘Tabby. 

“IL was caught in a trap!’’ said Chip, 
you know it?’ 

“Why, no indeed!”’ cried Tabby. 
down here and tell me all about it.’’ 

Chip was not at all afraid to sit down near 
Tabby, for she had promised on honor never to 
eat him. 

When she first came she used to say to herself, 
“I've a mind to give him a nip!”’ and if she had, 
that would have been the end of him, for she 
was too fond of game to stop at a “nip.” 

But now she was quite friendly with him, and 
she well knew that her mistress loved him dear- 


said Chip. 
“How do you like 


“Sit right 


ly, and would never forgive her if anything hap- | 


pened to him, 

So Chip came and sat down near Tabby. 

“How was it, Chip?” said she. 

“Oh, I was running about in the woods one 
day,” said Chip, ‘and I found a kernel of corn 
ou the ground. Late it. It was good; and then 


| something shut down with a click, and it was all 


| said Tabby. 





“Didn't. 








THE 


1 found another and another, By-and-by Leame | 
to a snug little place, with a whole ear of corn in | 
it, so 1 just stepped in, but at the same moment 


dark! IT ran round and round, but I couldn't 
find the door again.” 
“Of course not, you goosey! 


It was a trap!” 


“Mother told me not to go far from home, and 
to be careful about traps, so 1 suppose I ought to 
have known better,” said Chip, with a sigh, | 
“We lived in a beautiful tree. Llike to jump | 
from bough to bough, don’t you, Tabby?” | 

“No, 1 don’t,” said Tabby. ‘And you are | 
better off here, ’'ve no doubt. Did you have a | 
whirligig there, or a cotton-wool nest?” 

“No,” replied Chip, 

“IT thought not,” said Tabby. “And did any 
one give you raisins, or honey out of a teaspoon, 
or any such nice things?” 

“No,” said Chip. “But there was something 
good that I wish I could taste again, and I like | 
to run in the woods.” | 

“Never you mind,”’ said Tabby. ‘You are bet- | 
ter off here. No dogs; and no boys to shoot you.”’ | 





“Yes, I know it,”’ said Chip, as he went on | 


with his work. 
One day a lady came to see him. 
“Dear little fellow,” said she. 
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haunches and held the acorn in his forepaws, | 


and turned it over and over, and then carefully 


| took off the shell with his sharp teeth, little by 
little, and peeled off every scrap of the brown | 


skin under the shell. 
Then he bit off a small piece and ate it with a 
relish, 


“Talk about raisins,” said he to himself; “I'd | 


rather have an acorn, any day.” 

When he had eaten nearly half, he stowed the 
rest into one of his cheeks. But on second 
thought, as it was rather large, decided to hide 
it in his nest for another time, 

“Tabby!” said he, when they were together 
again,” *“Tabby! it was an acorn I wanted, 
Somebody brought me one, and now I want an- 
other. I can’t stay here any longer, Tabby. 1 
must go. Will you help me?” 

“How can J help you?” asked Tabby. 

“Why, open the kitchen-door, to be sure!” 
said Chip. “I've seen you do it many a time. 
Quick, I can’t wait.” 

“Tecan open the door easily enough,” said Tab- 
by. “But what will mistress say if you go 
away?” 

“No matter,” said Chip. “I don’t care! 
I've tasted an acorn, I must go. 
come back some time.”’ 

“Oh, will you?” said Tabby. 


Now 
Perhaps T'll 


“Then I'll open 


him something from the woods,”’ and she held | the door,.’* 


him an acorn-cup. 


| So she jumped up on the table, and reached 


Chip took iteagerly. ‘What is it, whatis it?’ | over and pawed at the latch, and by-and-by it flew 


said he to himself. “It reminds me of some- 
thing.”” And he turned it round and round in 
his little paws, as a juggler turns a plate. He 
examined it outside and inside, and nibbled the 
edge of it. 

“Here’s something better,”’ said the lady, as 
she gave him the acorn that belonged to it, 


“An acorn!” said Chip to himself, “Just what | 


up, and the door opened, and away went Chip! 
“Be sure and come back,”’ said Tabby. 


“T said, ‘Perhaps,’’’ replied Chip, as he seam- 


| pered along the top of the fence. 


Tabby watched him from the door-way. He 
| jumped off the fence into the tall grass and was 
gone. 


“She won't like it,’ said Tabby, as she 


I've been crazy for!’ and it seemed as though | thought of her mistress; “but he said, ‘Per- 


he would go wild with delight. He sat up on his 


<)° 
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For the Companion. 


QUAKER MEETING. 


One morning, under the orchard trees, 
Little Gold Locks discovered these! 
What are they most like, under the sun? 
Stools for the toads to sit upon? 

Quaint little parasols of white, 

Dropped down there in a single night? 
No, | think, dear, better than that, 

Each one looks like a Quaker hat. 


For the Companion. 
A TRUE STORY OF A HORSE. 

A few years ago an officer of our army was 
stationed in Boston. He soon found that his 
fine horse Charlie, of which he was very fond, 
would be of no use to him in the city. 

So he sent him into the country. In the past- 
ure there were several horses; and among them, 
one poor, forlorn old horse, called Paddy, who 
was constantly teased and worried by the other 
more frisky horses. 

When Charlie, who was a superb animal, ar- 
rived, what do you suppose he did? Did he join 
the others in tormenting poor, harmless old Pad- 
dy? No, very far from that. 

As soon as he saw how the old horse was treat- 
ed, Charlie lost no time in making himself his 
protector. He guarded the trough, and would 


not let the other horses have a drop to drink un- | 


til Paddy had had his fullshare. They all looked 
up to Charlie, and when they found that old 
Paddy had such a powerful friend, they gave up 
their ugly, teasing ways. 

So you see it is with animals as it is with men 
and boys; the truly brave ones always protect 
the weak. Cowards are only too fond of abus- 


ing those not strong enough to defend them- meetings, and he signed the pledge; and look at 
| 
| Selves, 


Aunt Jupiru. 


A congregation out in the grass, 

See, what a stiff, hushed look it has! 

With never a neighborly word to him, 

Sits this broad brim by that broad brim! 

All are so silent, and prim, and nice; 

Yet among them, grouped there, whist as mice, 

I miss the cunning bonnets of gray 

That you should see Quaker-meeting day! 
Mrs. C. D. BATES, 


| IN THE DARK. 


“Mamma! mamma! Bertie can’t see you,” 
cried my little boy one night, waking up in the 
dark room, 

“Here I am, darling,”’ said I, reaching out my 
hand to him; and holding it fast in both of his, 
he cuddled down to sleep again, no longer 
| afraid, though it was dark as ever. And once 
| when I was about to close the shutters in the 

parlor, he asked, ‘‘Mamma, give me your hand 
| first, then I sha’n’t be ’fraid if it is all darked 
up.” 

| And is there no hand for us to cling to, dear 
| children, in the dark hours of life, when we can- 
| not see the way? “Even there shall thy hand 
| lead me, and thy right hand shall hold me.” 


| 


| 


OQ 


A Happy CHANGE.—A poor ragged lad came 
| to a ragged school in Ireland,—a miserable little 
| Arab of the streets, with scarcely a trace of the 
child in his face. One day, however, he ap- 
peared radiant in a new suit of clothes. ‘How 
is this, Mike?”’ said the teacher. 

, “O sir!” he said, “sure, daddy’s a teetotaler: 

and I never stopped till I brought him to the 


. me now, sir!’ 











Spanish district near the Pyrences. 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
: 


EASY GEOGRAPHICAL 
EXAMPLE: Annex 





ANNEXATIONS, 
a consonant to to incite, and form a 
Ans.— Urge-l. 


Annex a consonant to the space of a hundred 


years, and forman unimportant place in France on 
the river Garonne. 


Annex a vowel to remote, and form a seaport in 


Portugal. 


Annex a consonant to to possess, and form a river 


in the German Empire. 


Annex a consonant to a winged animal, and form 


a place in England. 


Annex a vowel to a trade, and form a place in the 
Southern part of Turkey. UncLe WILL. 
2. 
AN HOURGLASS, 
co mee 
cee 
. 
ee 
oceee 
Across: 1, Openings. 2, Cunning. 3, A vowel. 4, 
A girl’s nickname. 5, ‘Tempests. 
Centrals down: Temptation. 
Diagonals, left to right, downward : 1, Winnings. 
Diagonals, right to lest, downward: 2, To pain 
acutely. CYRIL DEANE, 
3. 


WORD SYNCOPATIONS, 


EXAMPLE: Remove to 
and leave a fish, Ans. 


gain by labor from edueation 
L-earn-ing. 
Take a period from amusements, and leave to go 
”. 
Remove a Juminary from a seasoning, and leave 
dirt. 
Take a form of address from wished, 
and leave an act, F. 8. F. 


4. 


LETTER OF INVITATION, 


(Containing a number of hidden words 
denoting perseverance and success, One 
word in each paragraph.) 

Unele Charley, Cousin Emily has ar- 
rived and is now here. 

We talk of having an amateur con- 
cert in the neighborhood, and L hope to 
have it here. 

Cousin Emily will be a great help in 
the matter, as you know she took lessons 
sveral musicians while she was in 








Paris. 

Then she has received instructions 
only last winter from the leading voeal- 
ist in America. 

She says we singers must use some- 
thing to clear our throats, and she 
speaks of a vile mixture which L know 
cannot be swallowed without a great 
effort of will. 

Of course, Uncle Charley, you will 
help us, as you can easily attend the 
concert if we have it here. 

Please signify your unqualified ac- 
quiescence by writing a postal card at 
once in reply to this, 

You will remember that Cousin Emi- 
ly, of whom I write so much, is by no 
means a second Lucea, 

That our project will sueceed is the firm belief of 
Your affectionate niece, 
SAIpIE HoLLoway. 





Conundrums. 


Why is the letter “i” never too late? 
is always in time. 

When is a boy like a bird? 
ous appetite. 

Which is the best of the four seasons for arithme- 
tic? The summer. 

Why should the best cod-liver oil be a more suit- 
able medicine for boys than grown men? Because 
it is puer-ile. 

Why is the career of a young lady immured within 
the walls of a convent a life-long error? Because it 
is a miss-pent existence. 

Why is the north wind like the man who illumin- 
ates our thoroughfares? Because it is a liumb- 
blighter. 

Why is the sun like a loaf? 
when it rises. 

What is the difference between an old) Roman sol- 
dier and a cannibal who has just dined on a nice 
young female missionary? The former was a glad- 
iator, and the latter is glad-he-ate-her too, 


Because it 


When he has a raven- 


Because it’s light 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1.PARIS 


ANISE 

RIFLE 

ISLAM 

SEEMS 
2nABO RED Rn 
AVOWED Vow vow 
BOW E.D BOW Ep OWE 
owEN WEN WEN 
RED D 

E D 

D 


ad 


1, Ma, while kissing little Pet, 
Has her hair (hare) safe in a net. 
2, Little Pet is born to wed, 
Her night-cap, though, is worn fo bed. 
3, A report at headquarters 
Is the kissing you hear; 
4, While a fender attachment 
Ts also made clenr, 
4. Pathfinder. 
5. L-an-ark, C-a-van. 
L-ed-ford. 


N-a-van. H-a-wick. F-lint. 
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SEVERE INJURY OF THE BRAIN. 

The brain may be injured without destroying life 
or the mental faculties, more than most persons sup- 
Our readers may have read of the man in 
Vermont who had a large iron bar driven through 
his head, and who fully recovered without any loss 
to his mind, 

The following more recent case is a remarkable 
one. It oceurred in Ohio in 1875, 
a terrible 


pose. 


in connection with 
A boy, fifteen 
years old, was struck by the flying boiler, and carried 
forty feet. Besides other severe injuries, his 
skull was found to be badly broken, and considerable 
broken-down brain was oozing fromthe wound. He 
was insensible, and it was difficult to perceive that 
he breathed, or that his heart beat. 

When the wound was dressed many pieces of the 
skull were taken away, one piece two inches long by 
one inch wide, another five-eighths of an inch long 
by one and a half wide. The membranes that in- 
close the brain were destroyed to the extent of the 
wound, and the substance of the brain was reduced 
to « pulp for an inch deep. 

Both before, during and after the operation the 
broken brain flowed away freely. Indeed,—an open- 
the dressing was purposely left open,—sub- 
stance flowed from the wound nearly three months 
after the accident, when the last opening fully 
healed. 

The following summer the boy was able to assist 
his father in errands and light work, and gradually 
became strong and full in flesh, though he moves 


steam-boiler explosion. 


some 


ing in 


a 
His mental faculties are thought to 
be slightly impaired, he being much more petulant 
than before the injury. This latter effect may pass 
wholly away in time. 


little sideways. 


> 
HE “GREASED THE BUGGY.” 

The Irishman who obeyed directions to “trim the 
orchard,” by first cutting down all the trees, has 
found a kindred spirit as thorough as himself. The 
Vallejo (Cal.) Chronicle, says: 


J. W. Farmer hired an old sailor to work around 
his place the other day. The man is a willing soul, 
but his knowledge of farm matters is fearfully lim- 
ited. ‘This morning Mr. Farmer told him to go out 
and grease the buggy. The man went, and when 
Mr. Farmer not long after stepped to get into the 
vehicle to come to town, he drew his hands back in 
wonder to tind them greased. Examination showed 
that the whole buggy, from top to bottom, running- 
gear, body, shafts sand all, were covered with a slick 
coating of g: case; everything was greased except the 
axles. The man had also greased a carriage in the 
same careful and thorough manner, even to its 
and stood by admiring his handiwork 
atisfi wtion of a person who thinks he 
has done a job exceedingly well, 

Mr. Farmer got into the carriage and sadly drove 
to town. When he got here it was probably one 
of the most horrible looking sights in the shape of a 
vehicle ever seen. The road was, of course, dusty, 
and the dust had gathered to somewhere near the 
depth of an inch on every square inch of its surface, 
The carriage looked as if it had been built dusty and 
then driven acroas the plains and ona trip through 
the Yosemite and had tipped over numberless times 
on the route. It is now at Henderson's being 
cleaned. 
wages have been raised or not, 
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THE BLUE AND GRAY. 
A New York police justice had a novel case brought 
before him the other day. 


An: werieved Jew wanted a warrant for the arrest 
of one Abrahams, a tailor. The complainant stated 
his case as follows: “You see I go to At ums two 
weeks ago, and Lask him to make me a pair of a, 
He says, ‘I will make you a pair for four dollars.’ 
Vel, lL pay him two dollars in advance, and last Sat- | 
On Sunday 





urday L pay him two dollars more. 
morning | open the bundle and I takes out the ps ants, 
and L tind one leg blue and the other leg gray. I go 


to Abrahams and I say, ‘What for you make me two 
different colored legs?” ‘Vel,’ he says, ‘you paid 
me two dollars and I make one leg, you paid me 


We have not learned whether the man’s | 
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two dollars more and I make another leg. You' 
come for the pants, you take the bundle, you go 
home. I have nothing more to say.’ ‘Vel,’ I tell 
Abrabains, ‘what shall Ido? I lose my money and 
lose my pants.’ He says, ‘I paint the gray leg for 
fifty cents,’ and he paint the leg blue. But, judge, 
the blue-painted leg don’t match the other leg, and 
I want a warrant for Mose Abrahams.” The judge 
advised him to bring a civil suit. 


> 


A RING RECOVERED. 
The following story is told in the Chicago Tribune 
by a correspondent writing from Dunlap, Iowa. If 
it is not a fiction, it records a strange incicent: 


| 

Five years ago a party of men were bathing in the | 

soyer River, near this place. Among the number | 
was Mr. Frank Pike, who was then, and is now, a 
conductor on the Chicago and North-western Rail- 
road. While diving, Mr. Pike felt his ring dropping 
from his finger, but before he could make the effort 
to save it, it had gone, 

It was 2 loss to him which he felt deeply, not be- 

cause of its intrinsic value, but from peculiar associ- 
ations connected with it. "An immediate search was 
made by all the party to restore it to him, and so un- | 
willing were they to abandon the effort, that over an 
hour was spent in the endeavor to find it. 

About a month ago another party was bathing at 
the same spot, and indulging in that finest of all 
sports to the swimmer, plunging from a spring- 
board. One of the men, diving to the bottom, ran | 
his hands into the soft muddy bottom about six or 
eight inches, and on rising to the surface of the wa- | 
ter, was astonished to find he had run his finger into 
a ring, which proved, on examination, to be the one 
lost by Mr. Pike five years ago. 

The ring is now in the possession of its owner, who 
ceases not to rejoice over its recovery. 








WHALEBONE. 
Few persons know what the whalebone of com- 
merce represents in the living animal. A writer 
thus describes it: 


Whalebone, in fact, represents an enormous devel- | 
opment of the gum of the whale, and exists in the 
living animal in the form of two rows of plates, 
which, like a great double fringe, hang or depend 
from its palate. 

From one hundred and fifty to two hundred of | 
these plates exist in the mouth of a whale, and the | 
largest plates may measure from eight to ten or| 
twelve feet in length. The inner edges of these | 
whalebone plates exhibit a fringed or frayed-out ap- | 
pearance, and the whole apparatus is adapted to | 
serve . kind of gigantic sieve or strainer. | 
Thus when the whale fills the mouth with water, | 
large numbers of small or minute animals, allied to | 
jelly-tishes and the like, are ingulfed and drawn into | 
the capacious mouth cavity 

The water is allowed to escape by the sides of the | 
mouth, but its solid animal contents are strained off | 
and entangled by the whalebone fringes, and when | 
a sufficient quantity of food has been captured in | 
this way, the morsel is duly swallowed. Thus it is} 
somewhat curious to reflect that the largest animals | 
are supported by some of the smallest beings. 
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A REMEDY. 
A correspondent of the New York Tribune gives 


the following remedy for catarrh and for a foul 
breath: 


Cubeb berries, crushed and smoked in a pipe, emit- 
ting the smoke through the nose, will give immediate 
relief. For sore throat, asthma and bronchitis, swal- 
lowing the smoke helps at once. 

It is the best remedy in the world for offensive 
breath, and will make the foulest breath pure and 
sweet. Sufferers from ulcerated catarrh will find 
this remedy unequalled, and a month’s use will cure 
the most obstinate case. Eating the crushed berries 
is also good for sore throat and all bronchial com- 

ylaints. 

y After smoking, do not expose yourself to cold air 
for fifteen mmutes. The berries are pertectly harm- 
less, and there is no use in going to a catarrh doctor 
while this remedy can be procured at any drug store. 


> 


THE MILK PROBLEM. 
The Detroit Free Press thus states the milk prob- 
lem which has perplexed so many housekeepers: 


Thomas drove up to a house on Elizabeth Street 
the other day, to deliver the usual quart of mixture. 
The gentleman of the house kindly inquired, 
ss Sentins how many, quarts of milk do you deliver?” 
“Ninety-one, sir.” “And how many cows have you?’ 
“Nine, sir.” The Fon St made some remark 
about an early spring, close of the Eastern war, and 
the state of the roads, and then asked, “Say, Thomas, 
how much milk per day do your cows average? * 
“Seven quarts, sir.’ “Ahum!” said the gentleman, 
as he moved off. Thomas looked after him, scratched 
his head, and all at once grew pale, as he pulled out 
a short pencil and began to tigure on the wagon- 
cover. 

——_>___—_ 
THOUSANDS OF BEGGARS. 

What difficulties Italy has to contend with in try- 
ing to develop a united and self-reliant nation may 
be judged from the following statements: 

When Victor Emanuel first visited Naples in 1860 
no fewer than 93,000 petitions for aid of some sort or 
other were prese ted to him. Queen M: —— has 
received 80,000 begging let‘ers since she came to the 
throne eight months ago, and more than 4,000 peti- 
tioners and beggars assailed the Empress of Russia 
during her four days’ visit to Rome. When Count 
Cibrario had the idea of the Order of the Crown of 
Italy in his mind, the news leaked out that a new or- 
der was to be established, and before the order had 
been formally brought into existence 800 applica- 
tions for the decoration had been made. 








e - 
asked the court, in 
“A conchologist.”” “What's that?” 
“1 open clams.” 


| 
| “What is your business, sir?’ 
| asharp voice. 

said the judge. 


So perfect were the Egyptians in the manufactvre 
| of perfumes, that some | their ancient ointment, 
preserved in an alabaster vase in the Museum at 

Alnwick, still retains a very powerful odor, though 
| it must be between 2,000 and P00 years old. 


| Two Germans met in San Francisco recently. 
After an affectionate greeting, the following dia- 
| logue ensued: “Fen you said you hef arrived’ 
| “Yesterday.” “You come dot horn around?” “No.” 
| “Oh, Lsee, you come dot Isthmus across “No,” 
“Oh, den you come dot land over?” “No.” “Den 
you hef not arrived.” “Oh, yes, I hef arrived. I 











| cant indorsement of this Spool Cotton is that by the sew- 
| ing-machine manufacturers and operators themselves. | 


1 


PIANOS 





‘come dot Mexico through.” 


BEST THREAD FORSEWING MACHINES. 
The Jurors at the Paris Exposition agree 
with the Judges of the Centennial, and de- 
cide that it is the “Willimantic.” 
It appears from the Associated Press dispatches, and 
from the lists of awards published in the Paris newspa- | 
pers, that the jury on cotton textiles, yarns and thread at | 


, the Universal Exposition, have singled out the W1tr1- | 


MANTIC Company, of Hartford, Conn., for a special dis- 
tinction. They have decreed to that Company a gold 
medaland the grand prize for ** Spool Cotton especially 
adapted for use on Sewing Machines.” Qut of more than 
50,000 medals and awards, there were only 100 grand | 
| prizes, and, although all the great thread manufacturers | 
of the world competed, the Wittimantic Company | 
alone receives the grand prize for Spool Cotton. This 
action of the Paris jury ¢ ’s With the opinion of the | 
judges at our Centennial Exposit:on, who decreed a med- | 
al, and strongly commended the Willimantic thread for | 
its surpassing excellence. 





But perhaps the most signifi- 


| More than fifty of them, after having used the Williman- 
| tic thread on their machines during the Philadelphia and 
Paris Expositions, on all kinds of work, have signed cer- 
' tificates declaring that the WILLIMANTIC is the “best thread 
they have ever used on sewing machines, on account of its 
strength, evenness, elasticity, finish and beautiful shades 
of color.” The concurrent opinien of so many experts 
ought no longer to leave any room for doubt as to which 
thread is Lest for sewing machines. Itis not of British or 
foreign manufacture, but an Amer.can product, and 
made at the Willimantic Mills. { Communicated.) 
Furniture for my Room. I will send a postage 
stamp to Paine’s Furniture Manufactory, Boston, Mass., 
and ask him to send to me his Ilustrated Price List, 
then I can select just what I want by the picture and 
price. (Communicated.} 












= > Decalcomanie 





Transfer Pictures: 96 varieties; 10 
Hk NRY s. DA! ty Chicago, lil. 


d ” Cts,, post free. 
15 t» Autograph Album. 48). book, Illus. with 2 

oS SCRKULLS, FEKNS, etc., nC os ORS. Lic each; 6 for Gc; 
Stamps taken. J. FLING ALLS, Lynn, Mass. 


2 A ERE TUM, BURLINGTON 
#1 006 tit Send 5 cents for copy 
and térms. i a AY sf * 


- CO., Burlington, lowa, 
AGENT. Wanted t > sell Dr. Chase's 2009 Recipe Book. 
Address Dr. Chase's Printing House, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


New Price List. You double your money. | 
$3 A DA FINE ART NOVELTIES | 





to agents 
selling iy! 








Catalogue sent free. J. 1H. BUFFORD’S SONS, Boston. 
POCKET = fourth size ordinary revolver, 
GATLING same foree. Accident impossible. 
5 shot. Usual cartridge. ARMS CO., Lawrence, Mass, 


SORRENTO WOOD 


For Bracket and rret-s< ica aaa nt ol Ss. 
kinds, Prices low. _Catalo: 






CLARK AND ;: M TH, 
Cor. Beverly and Travers Streets, Loston, M 














Pa. 








Cheapest Toy aay Best Gein, 
AN 6G VIEWS ONLY 8&25. 
CATALOGUE FREE! ee WANTED! 

Great Needhai { THEO J. HARBAC | 
Musical Marvel. 2809 Filbert tSt, Yr hiladelphia, Pa j 
SL) TELEPHONES | 
| 
m For Business Purposes, ours excel all oth- | 
Bie ers in clearness and volume of tone. Illus, 
9 Circular and testimonials tor 3 cts. Address 
J. KR. LOLCOMB, Mallet Creek, Ohio. 
PATENTS. | 
F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, Washington, 
D.C. No Patent, No Pay. Send for circular. 
GIANT TOILET SOAPS. 
Honey. The Giants are half pounds of the 
Glycerine. finest quality boiled and perfumed 
Pink Bath. | pure soav,and are the cheapest Toil- 
Bee Bath, | et Soaps to be obtained anywhere 
Oatmeal. Made only by ROBINSON BRos, & 
Elder Flower, | CO., Winthrop square, Boston. 
ATELEPHONE wi: $3 | 
Works 1 mile. Keyt, Woooman & Co., 
different sampice blank lithoers phed Moonligh ht “Cards 
5010 FEANELIN LITHO So ' 


plete 


25 Congress St., Boston. 











OGRAPE CO., Boston, 
Retail price, $1,000, only #2 


75. eae | 
tiful 7 Octave Pianos. eras. Tbs. 
Great bargains. QRCANS 16 Stops, | 
only #115; New 9 Stops, only ES 50. Illustrated 
Newspaper ‘with much inforniation free. Please address 
D IEL F. BEATTY, W ASHINGTON, N.J, 


00 EMBOSSED PICTURES 


For 25 cents— jeads, Birds, &c. 25 Superb, 25 







cents; 40 Lar ine, $ 2E shacsebrchi Crosses, very 
fine, 4x7 in., 20 cents. A large ¥ riety by the sheet. 
DECA LCOMANIE. 300 Assorted, 25 cents; 100 Su- 





Your choice e of $1 25 worth for $1. 
s & Co., Box 47, ee, 


AL FOR 25 CTS. 
PR new and 1 erticlesatons one 

the retau prive. Examine th: 
tl, Ne; A -f re iunical Pins -—Madgofmn. 


waier, will imitate perfectiy the no: soreny 


rd. 

0. 2. Mini har n.—S 
ble forneckiace or ~ynty ae Sy coutte- 
bas allot Lord’ sizer clearly exgraredon it Newand 


Deauuful A 
N a. Earcke Wh histle— Le ondest 


perior, 5v cents. 
WALLACE PHELPS 
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“oe their boots, Away: creat. sen excitement. 
6. Musical Ww ouder.— | 
ent,on whch a lg ay pis 
wed, from ae valet a cs to edu 


* 9 eve 
sald i Water:Pen, Pro- 
golden Ietse +e b ip waccz, 
onibs. TU: in ed for cn cud ba 
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ames ror our Fall Cora S tecacmuaewee 
Germecascash, Address, 

Enuccka Trick ard 8 ovelty Co., | 
P.O.Poxr 464. 29 Ann St, N. ¥- | 


[Lis advertisement will not appear again. 








OCT. 10, 1878. 


IN LADIES’ UNDEFAVEAR. 


Constructed on 


| SPEDAL THES 


Hygienic and Dress Reform Principles. 
Obtained the Highest Cent+nnial Award. 
MANUFACTURED BY GEORGE FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





PIG. % 


Emancips a Waist, universally 


Fic. 1. 
Fic. 1 P dana nts the » 
acknowledged to be the best of the strictly Hygi- 





sss Reform garments of the Waist Kind. 
Made for Ladies and in white only, in sizes 22 to 35 
inclusive; in Plain, $1 75; Trimmed, $3 00. 
Is the Dress Reform Corset Waist—a compromise 
between the Corset and the extreme Waist, Made 
for allages, bothin draband white. Lad in sizes 
18 to 5. $1.50; Misses’ and Children’s in sizes 19 to 
$1 1242 aml 88 ets.. respectively. (The Misses’ 
pa Children’s are made without the fulled bosom 
rece.) 
now s the most comfortable of all undergarments 
—The Union Under Flanuel—whiech combines and 
takes the place of the old-fashioned vest and 
drawers. 
Stvle. Lapirs’. Sizes (yr 26 28 30 32 
73 Merino, cut & seamed, per 





Fig. 2 







Fic. 3 


34 36 38 


240 255 2 702 85 300 






peonengessti: 7 

.--. .-. 350375 400 425 450 4755 00 
” full-fash- 
coeeee » 400425 450475 5005 255 
hioned, 


2000 E Ext 1 Merino, 
ned, per sim 
3000 Gashenere, falta 4 ce 
BRO Cc cxscecnvnccousans 450 4 75,5 005 950 575 600 
-atterns are not for sale. All these garments 
are fully covered by patents, and infringements will be 
rigorously prosecuted by lav 


MADAME CLARK’S 
COMBINATION SHOULDER - BRACE 


CORSHT 


Is without exception the most comfortable and perfect- 
plop Corset ever made, It is the only Corset which pays 

respect to nature’s mould, and may be worn with per- 
fect ease, at the some time giving ail the stylish effect 
which is so generally sought for in all Corsets, 


5U 




















Fic. 4. Fic. 5. 

Fic. 4 Shows what we call our Regular Corset. which has 
the most complete chest-expanding shoulder-brace 
ever made on any Corset, and which is daily grow- 
ing more and more pains. Made in drab and 
white, in Ladies’ siz 8 to 34 \teen, $175; Lon- 
don cord, $2 50; Misses, 19 to 27, Satteen only, $1 50. 
Is our Extra Long or Abdominal Corset, which is 
destined to meet the requirements of all fully de- 
veloped Ladies as well as those stoutly built.” The 
present fashion of cutting and fitting dresses is 
such that this Corset is peculiarly adapted in giv 
the figure that pleg 
once stylish and grac 
in Ladies’ sizes 
Coutille, $4 60, 

In stating size for Corsets and Waists, give the measure 
around waist, and be sure fo say whether taken over or un- 
der the dress. For Flannels, give the size you usually buy 
in ordinary Flannel Vests. oy = and Canvassers want- 


ed. Send for Cireu 
F ROST & CO., 








ig 
1g appearance which is at 
ful. Made in drab and white, 
19 to 35 inclusive. Satteen, $2 50; 

















GEORGE 
287 Devonshire Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
Orders from any part of the U nited States will be sent 
by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. All remit- 
tances should be made by P. O. order or registered letter. 
Piease state where you saw this advertisement. 
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FOR PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 

For $1.00 we willsend, free by mail, either of the 
below-named collections, all distinct varieties : 

8 Tea Roses, or 8 Begonias, or 8 Carnations, or 8 Pinks. 
8 Chry santheniums, or 8 Heliotropes, or 6 Abutilons, 

4 Double Camellias, or 4 Azaleas, or 

8 Stevias or Eupatoriums, or 8 Fuchs 

12 Pansies, or 8 Forget-me-nots, or 4 

6 Ferns, or 8 Me 

4 Palms, or4 

12 Searcer Gr’nhouse Plants, or 10 Hyaciuths, or 50 Crocus, 
50 Suowdrops, or 12 Jonqutls, or 20 Tulips, or 6 Lilies. 

8 Pear] Tuberoses, or 4 Lilies of the Valley, or 20 Oxalis. 
10 Roman Hyacinths. 

Or by EX? RESS, bw yer to pay charges: 

Any 3 colle: tions for $2 5 for $3; 9 for $5; or the full 
collection of 350 varieties of Plants and Bulls—sufficient to j 
stock a greenhouse and garden—for $18, to which our book, 

** Gardening for Pleasure,”’ 
will be added. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. 
35 Cortlandt St., New York. 


aud Catalogue [value $1.75] 








Burnett’s Cocoaine is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irritation, 
and promotes a vigorous growth of the Hair. 

CHICAGO, May 12, 1871. 

Since the recent use of your Cocoaine, my previously 


| bald head has been covered by a luxuriant growth of 


hair. I had always esteemed your preparation as a dress- 
ing, knowing many persons who regarded it very highly 
as such, but never before knew how valuable it was as a 
restorative. G. LEWIS. 










. “THIS NEW 
: SS ELASTIC TRUSS 
Gan i434 Te) 14 Ail Has a Pad differing from all others, ts 


cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
BN SENSIQLE . a widogg, 3 sag bee an 


— 

PR SES 8 yack he in atl nt 
i viv aay bh ii 
the Hernia fs held securely day . “ misht. a % a radical cure ect: 


tain. It is ensy, durable and at by mail, Cireul 


freee Eggleston Truss. Co., Chicago, !!l. 














